“5300 per hour 


is too much money to risk”’ 


KIECKHEFER CONTAINER COMPANY proves Texaco tested 
Lubricants the best protection against interrupted production 
schedules — high production costs. 


Plant personnel and the management of the 
Kieckhefer Container Company, Delair, N. J., 
both agree that the care and attention they 
have given to lubrication has benefitted op- 
erations and profits. 

In power plant and main machine room, 
Texaco tested Lubricants have proved highly 
efficient and surprisingly economical. As one 
official of the plant remarked —“If that ma- 
chine were to stop in the middle of a sched- 
ule it would cost us $300 an hour to get it 
started again —so why shouldn’t we make 
sure of our lubrication.” 

Varying conditions— 
Similar results 
Whether in super-heated steam cyl- 
inders, dryer roll beafings, or on the 


TEXACO ZesZed LUBRICANTS 


REFINERY TESTED FOR UNIFORMITY «+ « *« SERVICE TESTED FOR ECONOMY 
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“wet end”—where bearings don’t stop for a 
week at a time, Texaco has provided lubri- 
cants specifically right for each condition. And 
through the friendly, helpful cooperation of 
our engineers their men have developed 
many worthwhile operating efficiencies. 
The results helped 
achieve at “Kieckhefer” are not unusual. 
They are duplicated in many other paper 


mills at home or abroad. Facts and figures on 


which Texaco has 


how Texaco can help your men devise valu- 
able ways to boost profits per ton are yours 


for the asking. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities assure 
prompt delivery 
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Tons of Finished Paper Ruined 
by using a graphited packing in the stock pump 


ail — i LY % 


TASTELESS 
STAINLESS 


Eliminates this hazard 


“KLERO” contains no graphite in its lubricating com- 
pound, or any other objectionable ingredient, that can 
work its way into the finished product. 


The first cost may be higher than flax or other 
insufficiently lubricated packings, but its length of life in 
service makes it far more economical in the long run. 
Its lubricant has a high melting point, preserving both 
packing and pump shaft. 





Our claim for superi- 
ority can be proven by 
actual working tests. 
Send for free working 
sample, State size. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
109 DUANE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Let Business Experience 


HE campaign that has been waged against the 

price schedules of the paper mills, by con- 
sumers and buyers of paper during the past ten 
months, has been signally ineffective. However, it 


has had a marked effect on the supply situation, which 
bodes no good to the same consumers and buyers. 


It has resulted in a complete clean-up of all excess 
stocks of commercial paper in every position. It has 
prevented any accumulation of inventories anywhere. 
It further prevented any bookings of large tonnages 
for future delivery. For no one had the temerity to 
buy for stock in face of such pronounced propaganda, 
“that paper was going to be cheaper.” 

So, here we are on May 1, 1935, with no reserve 
stocks anywhere, with the smallest inventories on 
record, and consumers still following a rigid hand- 
to-mouth buying policy, and the biggest inflation of 
commodity prices staring us bang in the eye. 

Inflated prices are not yet to come—they are here 
now. Every month, the commodity index numbers 
are advancing, from one to two points. 

A year ago in April, Moody’s Commodity index 
number was 138. In April, 1935, it was 15l1—an in- 
crease for the year of 13 points. The Federal Reserve 
Bank commodity index number for April, 1935, was 
121.92; for April, 1934, it was 107.60—a net advance 
for the year of 14.30 points. All of which means that 
if a man drew a thousand dollars out of his bank and 
invested it in commodities a year ago, he realized a 
thirteen point advance. The man, who left his thou- 
sand dollars in the bank on demand deposit got no 
interest and the purchasing power of his dollar in 
commodities today is only 87 cents. 

There is on demand deposit in the Federal Reserve 
Banks approximately $19,000,000,000. How much 
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Be Your Guide 


longer will that huge block of idle money remain 
there drawing no interest, in face of a constantly 
slowly, but surely advancing commodity and equity 
market? 

The wise ones are beginning to go with the eco- 
nomic tide and are already beginning to transfer 
demand deposits into advancing commodity invest- 
ments. Pretty soon, the mass of money will move 
into activity and then the scramble to build up stocks, 
inventories, and reserves will be on. It always has 
been so—it always will be so. America did an eighty- 
billion-a-year business in the past—a hundred-billion- 
a-year-business is a future certainty for this country. 

Oh, yes, we do realize that it is just as hard to 
convince people now that business is expanding and 
on the upswing again, as it was to convince people in 
1929 that the peak had been reached and that business 
was headed for a bust. 

Isn’t it true that call money—millions of dollars of 
it—was loaned in the fall of 1929 at 20 per cent in- 
terest? Call money today is quoted at the all-time 
low record rate of one-quarter of 1 per cent and one 
couldn’t get one-half of 1 per cent for $1,000 on call 
on this day of grace 1935. What’s the difference? 

In 1929, there were huge excess stocks of every 
kind of commodities and equities and cash was scarce. 
Hence, the 20 per cent call money rate then. 

Nineteen thirty-five brings the barest shelves, emp- 
tiest warehouses, and meagerest stock of supplies and 
a huge supply of cash. Hence, the one-quarter of 1 
per cent call money rate now. 

Good judgment indicates a big warehouse filled 
with commercial papers to be a prime investment now. 
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Might Have Been Worse 


PER manufacturers as a group in some quarters 
have become known as chronic kickers. Whether 
they are deserving of such an aphorism must be left 
for themselves to decide. Nevertheless, some of them 
at least never seem to be satisfied with conditions. 
According to these individuals, the demand for their 
product is too slow; the cost of production is too 
high; the margin of profit, if there is any profit, is too 
low ; competition is too severe; and all in all the pulp 
and paper business is a good business to stay out of. 
However true some of these thoughts might be, it 
has been noticed that once an executive finds himself 
associated with a pulp and paper manufacturing or- 
ganization in any capacity, it is seldom that he leaves 
the field. He may change positions and affiliate him- 
self with another mill; but not often does he stay for 
long in another field of business enterprise, should he 
take it upon himself to seek an entirely new pasture. 
It may be that such an executive finds the new 
pasture was no greener than the one which he left and 
that the smell of a sulphite, soda or sulphate mill, or 
the opportunity to feel the stock in a beater or to 
examine a sheet of paper as it comes from a paper 
machine was stronger than originally believed. 

Maybe it is a more selfish interest that causes 
executives with capital invested in the industry to 
remain with it or to get back into it should they look 
elsewhere for their pot of gold. At any rate, this 
thought came to mind when reviewing a copy of a 
preliminary report of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
on Statistics of Income for 1933. This report was 
compiled from income tax returns for 1933 filed to 
August 31, 1934, and revealed upon analysis of one 
tabulated statement a higher percentage of pulp and 
paper organizations filing returns showing net in- 
comes than in any other field of manufacturing. These 
percentages as calculated from the table are: Food 
32.8; Tobacco 30.1; Textiles 38.0; Leather 41.4; Rub- 
ber 38.7; Forest Products 24.1; Paper and Pulp 46.3; 
Printing and Publishing 22.7; Chemicals 31.8; Stone, 
Clay, and Glass 15.5; Metal 22.3; and Manufacturing 
not elsewhere classified 21.0. The percentage of Total 
Manufacturing figures 28.4. 

Such figures indelibly portray the general condi- 
tion of the business of manufacturing during the time 
specified within the country. Although none of the 
figures as a whole or in part are as attractive as might 
be desired, upon reviewing them, do they not indicate 
that conditions insofar as pulp and paper were con- 
cerned might have been worse? 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


HY is it so difficult for employee and employer 

alike to give credit where credit is due? The 
employee is dependent upon the employer for the 
opportunity afforded him to earn his livelihood, and 
the employer is dependent upon the employee for the 
accomplishment of certain tasks delegated to him. 
Beth are essential to the well-being of the other. Put- 
ting it in a rather homely way, the employer may be 
likened to the hub of a wagon wheel and the employee 
to one of its spokes. 

All of the spokes when properly attached to the 
hub and bound together with rim and tire make for 
a smooth running wheel. Loosely fitted spokes in a 
hub produce a creaky wheel and one that cannot be 
relied upon to carry a heavy load. Likewise, if a tire 
is set too tightly the wheel is dished and its native 
strength impaired. 

So it is with a business organization if proper 
relationship does not exist between the management 
and the working force. There must be a tie to bind 
together these two vital divisions of a business in a 
proper manner. If the tie is not strong enough, the 
organization creaks with weakness; if too strong, like 
the dished wheel, there is insufficient freedom to exert 
its real strength. 

Just as the tire of a wheel must be set properly to 
give the wheel greatest strength, so must a business 
be organized if it is going to function most efficiently. 
The organization, of course, must have disciplinary 
control, but this control must be neither too weak nor 
too strong. It should allow only such freedom on the 
part of the working force as will permit smoothest 
functioning of the entire organization commensurate 
with actual accomplishment. No doubt one of the 
simple ways of arriving at such a condition is to be 
willing at all times to give credit where credit is due. 


@ THE SIXTEENTH annual convention of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation is scheduled to be held on June 5, 6 and 7, 1935, 
in Richmond, Va. All members of the association and 
others who are interested in the activities of this or- 
ganization should keep these dates in mind and 
should make plans to be in attendance at these meet- 
ings. It should be recalled that the association’s 
eighth convention was held in Richmond in 1927. 
The success of that meeting and the return to 
Richmond for the 1935 convention speaks well 
for the city and for those responsible for promoting 
its selection. 
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ORANGE DYES 
for paper 


EPEND ON Du Pont for all types of orange paper dyes. The 
dyes listed on this page are suitable for every kind of paper 
and to produce all shades of orange. Send for samples today. - 


DU PONT CHRYSOIDINE GN... Economical for boxboards and 
wrapping papers. 

DU PONT ORANGE II CONC. 

DU PONT ORANGE RO... Possess good fastness to light and 


are economical to use on all wrappings, also for dipping and 
calender coloring. 


PONTAMINE* FAST ORANGE MRL...Yellow shade of direct 


orange possessing good fastness to light. 


PONTAMINE* FAST ORANGE WS... Possesses good fastness to 
light and alkali. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Look Out For Inflation! 


N THESE days of swift changes and drastic up- 
sets, any writer who gives voice to economic 
prophecy is either amazingly courageous or down- 
right foolhardy. Perhaps I am a little of both, be- 
cause this month I am going to stand on this editorial 
page and shout: “Look out for inflation”! 

Inflation is coming. Economists have been talking 
about it for a long time. Most of them still say 
“sooner or later.” I make so bold as to say—the lat- 
ter part of 1935, probably; not later than 1936—but 
certainly. 

There are several reasons why we are now on our 
way to both price and currency inflation. Perhaps 
the first one is the recent devaluation of the dollar. 
Because of that we now have a gold currency base 
more than twice as large as the base which supported 
the 1929 boom. Second: we are incurring huge gov- 
ernmental deficits. These deficits are now so large 
they preclude the possibility of a balanced budget; 
they are admittedly out of proportion to repayment 
possibility save by inflation or war. Thirdly: our pub- 
lic works expenditures are becoming astronomical in 
size. Fourth: the Federal Reserve is now making 
large open market purchases of government bonds. 
Fifth: stupendous governmental loans to both indus- 
try and agriculture. Sixth: large and probably greater 
purchases of silver for the purpose of enlarging the 
base for currency expansion. Seventh: the Banking 
Act of March, 1933, empowers the Government to 
issue a currency to pay for unlimited obligations. 
Eighth: many more inflationary measures are planned, 
such as the issuance of non-interest-bearing currency 
in exchange for bonds; old age pensions; soldiers’ 
bonus; unemployment insurance; and many other 
adventures which will stack the deficit billions higher. 

Yes, we are on our way to inflation. We started in 
March, 1933. And if you will study the history of 
currency or credit inflation anywhere in the past you 
will find that this insidious disease “takes” slowly. 
Invariably it requires from one to two years to “get 
going.” We will probably feel the effects of our early 
inflationary measures this year. The things we did 
during 1934 will doubtless yield their harvest during 
1936. There is no space here to discuss these con- 
clusions academically. I am merely presenting facts 
which we in the paper industry have serious need to 
consider. Let us all realize that inflation is coming, 
quickly—and weigh the possibilities of self-protection. 

During prosperity, the saving of money is a prime 
requisite. During a depression, hoarding is a sound 
precaution. During inflation these two measures 
would be ruinous. Because of rapidly advancing 
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prices and falling purchasing power, inflation com- 
mands that we buy such forms of property as may be 
expected to increase with the price spiral and thereby 
steady purchasing power depreciations. There are 
several such forms of property—such as: 

Foreign currencies—But in the coming inflation 
this would be a precarious purchase since doubtless 
all major powers will likewise experience inflation in 
varying degrees of intensity. 

Bonds and Stocks payable in foreign currencies— 
For which the above warning holds equally true. 

Domestic real estate—Ordinarily a very desirable 
hedge, but this time subject to usurous taxation; plus 
offering the disadvantage of slow liquidation and 
costly depreciation. 

Domestic commodities—A very good hedge for all 
who can afford the warehousing and maintenance ex- 
pense. Many paper mills might be entirely justified 
in increasing production now, merely to pile up an 
inventory at present comparatively low prices. 

Domestic common stocks—Perhaps the best of all 
hedges providing intelligent selection is exercised. 
They offer quick liquidation; low taxation; capable 
collateral; no depreciation. In considering common 
stocks, however, it might be well to forget the cor- 
porations which are subject to governmental control, 
such as railroads, utilities, etc. The hand of govern- 
ment control is always heavy to the point of bruising 
if not crushing. So also, avoid stocks in the giant 
companies. Our present administration has a pecu- 
liar complex about “big industry.” For the large 
companies this government is unpredictable. 

Corporations which necessarily employ a high per- 
centage of expensive, skilled labor; which are subject 
to either labor-union strikes or consumer boycotts; 
or which produce products subject to price control, 
might also be classified among the stocks to avoid 
for inflationary hedging. 

There are plenty of medium sized corporations 
outside these “don’t” classifications, and purchases of 
widely diversified blocks of such common stocks 
would probably be as capable a shield against the 
devastating, value-destroying inflation as one could 
readily pick up. 

This isn’t a pleasant subject to write nor to think 
about. There is more fun and zest to writing and 
reading about something cheerful. And the prospect 
of inflation is far from cheerful; it is soberingly som- 
bre. But this is a fact we have to face: we are rapidly 
entering a period of boom prosperity which will have 
for its substance sheer inflation. The more prepara- 
tion we make for it, the better we will survive it. 
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Maintenance Methods 


HE problem of maintenance 

I in a pulp and paper mill is 
one of management’s prob- 

lems, to which can be readily ap- 
plied, with some modification of 
detail, methods and procedure in 
general use in other industries. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—tThe chief engineer 
of a prominent pulp and paper mill 
organization presents in this ar- 
ticle an outline for the establish- 
ment of a workable, standardized 
maintenance plan. The article has 
been written exclusively for pub- 
lication in The Paper Industry. 


doubt handled fairly well, with 
many of the other listed require- 
ments missing. 


Personnel 


The maintenance department 
should be headed by an able, all 
around executive engineer, prefer- 





For many other divisions of pulp 








and paper production this is not 
so true, due largely to the varia- 
tions in raw materials, lack of precise knowledge of 
those raw materials and the finished material (the or- 
ganic product varying from day to day), temperature, 
atmospheric changes, etc., and the enormous amounts 
of carrier material, that is, water, that must be handled, 
for a small amount of salable product. 

Since the value of repair materials, common supplies 
plus the labor for applying and utilizing this repair 
material, can amount to from 8 to 15 per cent of the 
total cost of manufacture, it is clear that the difference 
between first class handling of maintenance and medi- 
ocre methods of doing the same, represents a large sum, 
with substantial effects on profits. Not only is the dif- 
ference largely due to the actual cost of labor and 
maintenance material, but also due to the time element 
when some part of the producing machinery may be 
down for unanticipated repairs. 

Maintenance should be considered in two divisions: 
First, inspection; Second, repair and replacements. 

The first division is too rarely set up as a standard 
procedure. It is generally casual to say the least. 

The second is always carried out in some form with 
some sort of personnel and tools. Many times it lacks 
records, schedules, storeroom and budgeting—all essen- 
tial to low maintenance. 

It is difficult to say which of the many factors should 
be considered first. Probably personnel, as in small 
mills, with extra good leadership, maintenance is no 
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ably with a thorough machine shop 
experience outside of the pulp and 
paper industry. In addition, he should have a working 
knowledge of electricity, construction methods, steam, 
hydraulics, a sense of order ; the ability to ask ‘‘Why?’’ 
and a personality which will permit him to investigate 
break-downs in all departments, and the cause thereof, 
without creating in the minds of any of the department 
heads the thought that he is finding fault. 

The listed qualifications would seem to call for a 
superman. That is hardly necessary, as the maintenance 
man’s job is to maintain up to standard what has been 
installed and selected by others to perform certain func- 
tions, and when so maintained this man’s duties are 
performed. 

He must have machinists, carpenters, sheet metal 
men, pipe fitters, welders, steel workers, painters, elec- 
tricians, instrument men, and concrete workers; and in 
small plants, millwrights—that jack of all trades who 
ean do a fair job in almost any line, though rarely up 
to the quality of work that can be done by a specialist 
in any particular branch. 

In the office of the maintenance man are required 
draftsmen, timekeepers, storekeepers, schedule men, 
safety men, inspectors, and dispatchers. 

Needless to say, these men should be high class in 
their respective fields and adaptable as they must work 
in many departments under the close scrutiny of pro- 
ducing men, who at heart often think themselves better 
at maintenance work than the regular force. 
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Inspection, Records and Planning 

Standardized inspection is absolutely essential to first 
class maintenance, and far too often is neglected, depen- 
dence being placed on the production force to complain 
of defective working, or on observation of oilers or 
others not conversant with production requirements ; 
also the memory of repair gang foremen. 

The importance of adequate inspection is best shown 
by its success in railroad operation, trucking fleets, aero- 
plane service, ete. A very plain example of careful 
inspection is before all of us in the performance of the 
Factory Mutual or the boiler insurance companies. In 
the fifty years or more of the life of these companies, 
such inspection from Factory Mutual men with follow- 
ups of their inspection reports has reduced insurance 
costs from an average of 63 cents per hundred dollars to 
a little over one cent per hundred dollars. 

Inspection service starts with a ecard index showing 
in considerable detail every machine, device and build- 
ing, the time of acquisition, the cost, the functions to be 
performed the probable life expected, and a record of 
defeets found with replacements and repairs. 

This card index provides a place for the record of 
changes and inspections; in fact, carries a complete 
journal account against each structure and device. It 
ean, of course, only be made up after study of all orders, 
specifications, ete., consultation with the department 
heads interested and the users of the device. Such cards 
are classified as to function, location, type of labor 
required for repair, spares that are carried, and proba- 
ble interval of repair. From this is built up a series of 
routes for several classes of inspectors. For instance, a 
man valuable for inspecting belting probably would not 
be of much use on flow meters. These cards are instru- 
mental in building up a series of standard repair meth- 
ods, which, of course, are varied from time to time as 
acquaintanceship with operating conditions increases. 

The duties of the inspectors are to go over the devices 
or parts at recorded intervals, note departures from the 
standard, and ascertain when the device probably will 
be available for repairs, in every way anticipating 
future trouble. Much inspection work probably must be 
done on Sunday, or such times as the plant or depart- 
ment is down. Sometimes even duplicate equipment is 
necessary for adequate inspection. Routes, if carefully 
laid out, can save much time. 

Routes, as well as inspectors, should be changed occa- 
sionally, and the maintenance head should supplement 
the work of regular inspectors by occasional inspections 
of his own. Inspection and criticism by department 
heads should be sought. 

Inspection reports are turned in to the recording 
clerk and dispatcher, who classifies the work to be done 
and sets the time of repair in a preliminary way. Once 
a week, or oftener, a meeting of department heads and 
superintendent is held, when all major maintenance is 
discussed, precedence determined, and the time set for 
the work. In particular, incomplete repairs must be 
studied. 

Such a precedence schedule is vital to the success of a 
maintenance department. Of course, such schedule is 
always subject to revision for emergency conditions, 
but it will be found that these emergencies disappear 
as careful inspection with prompt follow-up develops. 
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It is the duty of the dispatcher to assign men to the 
scheduled jobs, check completion, consult the store- 
keeper as to material for the job, and have always 
within easy reach an emergency crew for the unusual 
break-down. 

The line between maintenance and production duties 
is not always finely drawn, and there must be give and 
take between the maintenance department and produc- 
tion heads. At one mill it is the duty of the maintenance 
department, rather than that of the papermaker, to 
change machine wires and felts. To make such changes 
without loss of production requires very close co-oper- 
ation. 

Another line that should be drawn more commonly is 
that between construction and repair. Low cost con- 
struction calls for assembling a trained crew, putting 
through a job on schedule, and then disbanding. If 
large construction is attempted by the usual mainte- 
nance gang, either maintenance must suffer or the crew 
must be enlarged, and pay rates affected. For construc- 
tion work of any size it is best to employ an outside 
contractor. 

Much time must be given to study of break-downs, 
especially the repetitive ones, so as to eliminate them 
from the field as far as possible. 


Repairs 

Without adequate tools and supplies, no amount of 
high grade personnel, or records, will perform satisfac- 
torily. A well-filled storeroom, with a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place, located in a central 
position and accessible at all hours of the day or night, is 
a necessity. This storeroom should have records of what 
is on hand, with minimum and maximum stock allow- 
ances not to be exceeded set for each article ; also lists 
of approximate quantities used per month or year, for 
the benefit of the purchasing agent. As a supplement to 
the main storeroom, often each department has a small 
storeroom containing some of the most frequently re- 
quired emergency articles. 

All material going from the storeroom should go out 
on requisition, and the requisition is not filed as com- 
plete until the replaced or damaged material is handed 
in or a certificate of its destruction or loss supplied. 

Besides the usual list of portable tools kept at the 
storeroom, there should be a small equipment of tools 
for the rehabilitation of damaged articles, such as 
valves, bolts, belts, gauges, couplings and bearings, to 
be placed back in stock. Also, there should be a few 
rough test instruments—gauges, pyrometers, thermom- 
eters, ete. 

The advent of new methods and materials in the past 
few years has necessitated a major change in the line 
of thought concerning methods of repairs. 

Welding and acetylene torches in quite general use 
have displaced most of the riveting, cutting and pipe 
threading formerly used. 

Streamline copper pipe with sweated joints again 
calls for a discard in pipe threading. 

The metal spray gun just now coming into use for 
protective coatings and building up parts can restore 
worn shafts, ete., which formerly had to be wholly 
renewed. 

An oilless rubber bearing for oscillating joints such 
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as wrist pins ultimately can replace many babbitted 
boxes. 

Stainless steels, while of high cost, prolong the life 
of parts subject to corrosion from ten to twenty times. 

Plywoods, treated lumber, special cements and rubber 
covering call for a technique in handling that the old 
repair crowds did not possess. 

The advent of crimped sheet aluminum is another 
new maintenance material. 

The above and many others make our old friends— 
hacksaws, drills and pipe-threading and keyseating 
equipment—spend most of their time on the shelf. 

To attempt to go into methods of repair would require 
a volume or more. It is desired to emphasize that stand- 
ard methods of repair should be adopted and strictly 
adhered to. At the same time, a repair recurring fre- 
quently should be studied, not from the angle of re- 
placement, but from the angle of betterment to elimi- 
nate the particular undesirable feature that is causing 
the excessive maintenance. To cite a few: 

(1) Conerete floors should not be merely patched 
where there is much traffic, but iron grids should be 
embedded in the concrete at the maximum traffic points. 

(2) Open motors giving frequent trouble should be 
replaced with the wholly enclosed type. 

(3) Foundation bolts loosening in concrete should 
be studied for side thrust to be taken up by iron blocks 
embedded in the concrete presenting a large surface to 
side pressure. 

(4) Machines frequently started and stopped, having 
high motor upkeep, should have motors replaced with 
high torque starting type. 

(5) Brass material lasting only a short time should 
be investigated for zine content and the pH of the liquid 
in contact, as dezincification is a very common source of 
weakening of brasses or zine bronzes. 

(6) Tanks and wood pipes with limited life should 
be restored with either better bottom ventilation or ar- 
ranged so that the lumber always will be fully satu- 
rated, in which case rot oceurs only slowly. 

Some of the very frequent causes of trouble are: 

(a) The erection of piping with too little expansion 
provision. 

(b) The operation of belts too wide for the pulleys. 

(ec) The substitution of grease for bearings designed 
for oil. 

(d) The setting up of packing with a wrench when 
the whole design of the packing is only for finger tight- 
ness. 

The standard methods previously mentioned would, 
of course, cover these points and many others. 


Budgeting 

A department repair budget is one of the most im- 
portant factors in obtaining low cost maintenance. This, 
of course, must initially be set up in a conference be- 
tween all concerned, and after a sufficient period of trial 
should be modified, as the departure of the original esti- 
mates from what actually occurs is better known. 

In setting up such a budget there must be considered, 
of course, the cost of carrying spares, cost of waiting for 
repairs, substitutes, ete. It is claimed by some that a 
budget tends to make repairing too rigid, and sometimes 
causes unnecessary break-downs because of failure to 
make early repairs, in order to keep within the monthly 
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budget. This is where careful inspection enters in. Like 
any tool or method, budgeting must be used with a large 
measure of common sense. 


Standardization of Method Difficult Task 


The initiation and development of a maintenance de- 
partment along the lines indicated will always be found 
a difficult task, each department head having a thou- 
sand reasons why he should retain the repair force he 
has always had at his beck and eall. Generally, such a 
force is far too large for normal maintenance, kept so 
in order that the operator may have available sufficient 
men for emergency repairs. By having a central main- 
tenance department and counting on the time of emer- 
gency in one department as rarely coinciding with the 
emergency in another department, the total repair men 
in a central maintenance force can be materially less 
than the total of individual departmental men. Fur- 
ther, the quality of work done by a central department 
is generally distinctly better than that done by individ- 
ual maintenance crews, because specialists can be kept 
for various grades of work which would not be possible 
with a number of small repair gangs. 

The demand that the operating man usually makes, 
that he must have a repair man on hand for the numer- 
ous small jobs which it would really take more time to 
requisition than to perform, can be met by having one 
repair man on the payroll of the central maintenance 
department and responsible to the maintenance engi- 
neer assigned to each manufacturing department, to 
take his orders for work from that department head. 
While this somewhat violates the old adage that ‘‘No 
man can serve two masters,’’ it has been found to work 
out well in a good many cases. 

As stated, the pulp and paper industry has been slow 
to adopt standardized methods. While there are some 
very good reasons for this slowness in production de- 
partments, there is no real reason for not standardizing 
on maintenance methods. Standard maintenance meth- 
ods are carried out in almost all other industries, and 
the sooner the pulp and paper industry adopts that 
method the lower its costs will be. 


¢¢ @ 


Paint . . . Its Composition 


The necessity for having knowledge of the composi- 
tion of paint is expressed in an article entitled ‘‘Pro- 
tecting Steel Against Corrosion,’’ published recently in 
The Dutch Boy Quarterly. Following is an excerpt: 

A knowledge of the composition of a paint is of 
primary importance in enabling the buyer to judge for 
himself in advance whether or not a paint is suitable 
for the purpose for which it is offered. Today there 
are available many different kinds of paint varying in 
price, consistency, chemical composition and durability, 
frequently sold under proprietary names. Many virtues 
are claimed for them, which in some cases are justified 
and in others too optimistic. In many cases the composi- 
tion of the paint is not stated and there is always an 
element of risk in using any material of unknown 
composition. .... The buyer is entitled to know what 
a paint will do before instead of after he has used it. 
If the composition of the paint is unknown to him, 
he cannot appraise its true value and worth. 
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Unemployment Compensation 
.. . Reserves or Insurance? 


R. b. HIBBARD 
Unemployment Compensation’ Department 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 

J ig passage of the Wagner-Lewis-Doughton 

Social Security Bill by the United States House 

of Representatives is an impressive indication 
that unemployment compensation is about to become an 
established fact, one that will vitally affect the busi- 
ness of each employer. There is every indication that 
unemployment compensation is about to leave the realm 
of the academic and will be required to justify itself 
in practical fields. This legislation may take one of two 
general lines, based on two distinct aims and philoso- 
phies of action. 

One philosophy is concretely expressed in what is 
properly termed Unemployment Insurance. A bill em- 
bodying this philosophy was presented to the legisla- 
ture of the State of Ohio two years ago, was passed by 
the Assembly, but was not reported out of committee 
in the Senate. In New York State, such a law has just 
been signed, and Washington has passed such a measure 
which will become effective if the Federal Social Se- 
curity Bill is passed. 

This type of legislation, as the name implies, is an 
attempt to apply the principles of insurance to the 
alleviation of wage losses due to involuntary unemploy- 
ment. Carried over from other insurance fields is the 
idea of spreading the risk to assure adequate protec- 
tion. Many opponents of such insurance measures have 
questioned, perhaps with justice, the possibility of 
working out an actuarially sound basis for such legis- 
lation. The answer is quite clear—that no one can 
prove his case either way until a trial has been made. 

Under an insurance measure, a uniform contribu- 
tion is levied on all employers to be paid into a single 
pooled fund, maintained and invested by the states, 
from which fund benefits are paid to any eligible unem- 
ployed applicant upon presentation of a claim. Contri- 
butions continue indefinitely and, as a consequence, 
may easily assume the aspects of a simple tax on 
selected persons for unemployment relief purposes. 

Nearly all advocates of reasonable unemployment 
compensation measures have come to recognize that 
such plans must be self-sufficient and distinct from 
relief measures financed by general taxation. If this 
end is to be achieved, such laws must limit their bene- 
fits to the contributions paid by employers. It is now 
conceded that unemployment compensation legislation 
of any moderate type cannot be expected to provide 
security against major periods of depression and unem- 
ployment, which, in any event, are entirely beyond the 
control of any single employer. Unemployment com- 
pensation will, however, re-allocate the burden of sea- 
sonal and irregular employment which is now borne 
almost entirely by workers. 

If one studies the most probable working of a simple 
unemployment insurance plan, there appears to be a 
course of development somewhat as follows: Suppose 
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that Employer ‘‘A’’ is engaged in a business which is 
quite regular from season to season, that he never em- 
ploys less than 90: men nor more than 110 at any time 
during the year, and that his annual payroll amounts 
to $100,000 per year. Being a public spirited citizen, 
when business is dull, he spreads his employment to 
assure each man of no more than two weeks lay-off per 
year. Under the usual waiting-period provisions of 
such laws, none of his employees will draw any benefits 
whatsoever from the pool. At a3 per cent contribution 
rate, he will pay $3,000 into the pool each year. 

On the other hand, Employer ‘‘B’’ is confronted with 
a situation of irregularity which he may be unable or 
unwilling to correct. Due to his irregular employment, 
his annual payroll is only $50,000, just half the annual 
payroll of Employer ‘‘A,’’ while he is forced to lay off 
50 employees per year for a sufficient period of time 
so that they average $50 of benefits each. Each year, 
therefore, he contributes $1,500 to the fund, while his 
employees withdraw $2,500. Is it not likely that Em- 
ployer ‘‘A’’ might justly feel disgruntled that the addi- 
tional contributions he pays because of his steady 
employment and the saving he creates by preventing 
his employees from drawing on the pool should be lost 
through the irregularity of another employer, who 
because of that irregularity pays only half as much? 

Suppose now that Employer ‘‘B’’ sees an oppor- 
tunity to fill the gaps in his production schedule by 
producing a sideline at the cost of some research and 
administrative expense. Is he likely to do it? If he 
keeps his men at work longer, his payrolls and, as a 
consequence, his contributions will increase. He may 
even find himself in the unenviable position of Em- 
ployer ‘‘A’’—paying the cost of some other employer’s 
irregularity. Unless there are material profits in sight 
through the production of the sideline, his tendency 
will be to let it slide and leave his men on the pool. 

Modifications of the insurance plan have, of course, 
been suggested to eliminate this tendency by a merit- 
rating system such as is now rather widely used in 
connection with workmen’s compensation (accident) 
insurance. However, the rewards of stability under a 
merit-rating system are uncertain and are, therefore, 
only effective for stabilization to a limited extent. 

It is the tendency of insurance, even though alle- 
viated to some extent by merit-rating, to discourage 
and even penalize stable employment in the effort to 
secure adequate benefits for unemployment. The sec- 
ond philosophy of unemployment compensation finds 
its expression in unemployment reserves plans, which 
reverse the above emphasis, by making each employer 
responsible for his own employees, placing on his own 
shoulders the cost of irregularity, and rewarding him 
directly for his stabilization. 

Unemployment reserves legislation requires that each 
employer, insofar as possible, accumulate and maintain 
a separate Unemployment Reserve Fund from which 
he will pay benefits to his own employees based on their 
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length of service with him. It is a basic principle of 
such plans that no employee of any one employer can 
under any circumstances benefit from another employ- 
er’s reserve fund. A reserve plan will stipulate from 
the beginning the duration and maximum amount of 
contributions which will be necessary if no benefits are 
paid from the fund. (In Wisconsin, an employer 
ceases to make any further contributions when his fund 
reaches an average reserve level of $75 per employe.) 

It is this provision—setting a goal for all employers 
whose attainment will mean a very real saving—which 
distinguishes unemployment reserves from unemploy- 
ment insurance. Advocates of the reserves plan feel 
that the possible inability of certain particularly 
irregular employers to pay promised benefits from 
their funds will be more than offset by the forward 
strides which a greater number of employers will make 
in the direction of steadier employment when such an 
inducement is afforded them. 

It should be noted that the reserves system does not 
abandon every element of insurance. While reserves 
are segregated by employers, it is nevertheless true 
that any employee may be permitted to draw on his 
employer’s fund for benefits to the extent of his rights 
as long as there is money in the fund. Unemployment 
resulting from complete shutdowns is comparatively 
rare, and this measure of pooling, therefore, represents 
a very material protection for employees which is 
easily overlooked. 

It is interesting to note that the only unemployment 
compensation law which is at present in actual effect 
in the United States is that of the State of Wisconsin. 
Employers in that state have been contributing since 
July 1, 1934. Benefits under that law will be payable 
based on employment after July 1, 1935, allowing a 
year for accumulation of reserve funds. Utah has a 
similar bill which is conditional on the passage of the 
Federal Social Security Bill. Of the first ten ranking 
states in paper production in the United States three 
have already committed themselves to unemployment 
compensation to some extent—New York and Wash- 
ington to insurance, and Wisconsin to reserves. The 
industry in other states will do well to give some 
thought to the type of measure which will best suit 
its needs, bearing in mind that such legislation may 
be designed to function as a preventative as well. as a 
palliative. 

Pending federal legislation must be considered in 
connection with any proposed state action, since it is 
designed to provide the Federal Government, through 
the use of its taxing power, with the right to approve 
or disapprove state laws and, in an indirect manner, 
to dictate their terms. 

A part of the Social Security Bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives imposes on employers of ten 
or more persons an excise with respect to employment 
which will, after three years, be equal to three per cent 
on annual payrolls. However, employers whose pay- 
rolls in any given state are subject to contribution 
under a state unemployment compensation law ap- 
proved by the Social Insurance Board to be created 
under the bill may offset such contributions against the 
excise up to 90 per cent of the full amount of the tax. 
This offset provision is the focal point of the unemploy- 
ment compensation section of the Social Security Bill; 
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and, since the conditions under which the offset may be 
granted will in large part determine the nature of our 
state laws, it merits careful consideration. 

Although there were many advocates of a purely 
national system of unemployment compensation, the 
Committee on Economic Security which drafted this 
bill in its original form chose the type of enabling or 
compelling legislation represented by the bill in its 
present form, so that the several states might draw and 
administer their own laws within limits determined by 
standards of effectiveness and considerations of uni- 
formity. It was with the avowed intention of permit- 


ting states to adopt the type of unemployment com- 


pensation measure which best suit their particular needs 
that the bill was originally presented to Congress. 

To provide for the possibility that certain states 
might desire to choose between the reserves and the 
insurance systems, the bill as presented contained an 
additional offset provision whereby an employer whose 
standard rate of contributions might be scaled down 
to 2 per cent by reason of his having reached a required 
reserve level might continue to offset the standard 3 
per cent contributions against the federal tax as if he 
had actually paid the full standard rate. This provision 
would permit a state to hold out to its employers the 
possibility that their required contributions under the 
state law might be reduced, or even cease altogether, 
depending on the effectiveness of each individual em- 
ployer’s efforts to reduce the incidence of unemploy- 
ment among his own employees. The bill as originally 
introduced did not, however, permit any state to use the 
reserves system exclusively, since it required that each 
employer pay at least 1 per cent of his payroll at all 
times into a pooled fund, whether or not his own reserve 
fund were adequate. 

However, the Social Security Bill was much modified 
in the course of the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, the most striking and 
important of the changes being the complete elimina- 
tion of the additional offset provision. It is difficult 
to regard this change as anything else but unfortunate, 
sinee it completely and finally eliminates from the field 
of state experimentation the whole reserves system with 
its basic philosophy of prevention. Furthermore, in 
eliminating reserves, the removal of this provision also 
destroys any possibility of merit-rating even under 
insurance plans. There would be little point in a state 
permitting an employer who could show favorable em- 
ployment and stabilization experience to contribute at 
a reduced rate if the reduction would immediately be 
absorbed by federal taxes. 

There can be little doubt that federal action in this 
field will greatly accelerate the use of unemployment 
compensation in states which might otherwise be de- 
terred from action by the burden of pioneering in such 
a field, but does it follow that it is necessary for the 
Federal Government to preclude a state from following 
its best judgment as to methods before either reserves 
or insurance can have had a trial? It would be unfor- 
tunate indeed if the federal measure should commit all 
states to legislation which may discredit the whole 
movement and, at the same time, throttle the growth of a 
type of legislation which has as its purpose prevention 
and the effectiveness of which, compared with insur- 
ance measures, is as yet untried. 
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©)NCE THEY LEARNED THE ART OF 
PAPER MAKING. IT TOOK EUROPEANS LITTLE 
TIME TO SUBSTITUTE THE WATER-DRIVEN 
STAMPING MILL FOR THE 1,000-YEAR- 
OLD MAN-POWER MACERATERS OF THE 
EAST. BY 1151, XATIVA, SPAIN HAD 

A POWER-OPERATED MILL. PICTURED 
ABOVE IS A TYPE EARLY USED. 











Tr <a NOTED 18TH CENTURY SCIENTIST, MEMBER 
O GIVE PAPER THE SURFACE OF THE "ACADEMIE DES SCIENCES ” , AND 
NECESSARY TO TAKE INK PROPERLY, NOBLEMAN OF FRANCE. HE EARLY STUDIED 
THE ORIENTALS OF MEDIAEVAL WASP'S HABITS, DISCOVERED HOW THEY 
TIMES SPENT MUCH TIME HAND- MADE THEIR PAPER-LIKE NESTS, DISCLOSED 
BURNISHING SHEETS WITH THE SECRET IN HIS WRITINGS AND, IN 
HIGHLY POLISHED STONES. | 1719, ENCOURAGED PAPERMAKERS TO 
EXPERIMENT WITH WOOD AS A BASE. FOR 








ver 6,500,000 cords oF woop _—THEIR: PRObuCT. 

WERE USED TO MAKE PULP IN THE U.S. suru 
IN 1933. THIS WOOD IF CUT INTO 4’... UeERrY 
LENGTHS AND STACKED 4’ HIGH, care ape So Bie ec , 
WOULD MAKE THREE PILES EXTENDING 
CLEAR ACROSS THE CONTINENT FROM 
THE STATUE OF LIBERTY TO THE 
GOLDEN GATE. 
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Pulp Viscosity Nomographs 


D. 8. DAVIS 
Dale S. Davis’ Associates 


HE growing appreciation of the significance and 

I value of the cuprammonium viscosity test, as ap- 

plied to bleached and unbleached chemical pulps 
and to rag stocks, has led to its adoption in many paper 
and textile control and research laboratories. 

The test is known as Cuprammonium Disperse Vis- 
cosity of Pulp, T 206 m and is approved by the Techni- 
eal Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry as an 
official standard. Briefly, it provides for: 

(1) dissolving the pulp in a solution containing 
200 grams of ammonia (NH;) and 15 grams of copper 
per liter in a concentration equivalent to one gram of 
oven dry pulp to 100 ml. 

(2) measuring the time required for the level of 
liquid to fall between two marks in a tube of carefully 
specified dimensions, the effluent passing through a 
capillary, and the system maintained at 20 deg. C. 

(3) ealeulation of the viscosity as a function of the 
measured time, the specific gravity of the solution, and 
constants specific to the tube. 

The general relationship between the variables is 

0.96 k 
V = — (t — -) 
Cc t 
where V is the viscosity in centipoises 
0.96 is the specifie gravity of the cuprammonium 
solution of pulp 
t is the measured time of flow, in seconds, 
and k and C are the gravity and tube constants, re- 
spectively. These differ from tube to tube and are pre- 
viously determined by tests with glycerine solutions and 
water of known viscosities, as provided in the official 
standard procedure. 

As an illustration of the use of Figure 1, consider the 
ease of a bleached soda pulp which gave a test of 110 
seconds when a viscosity tube was used which had 
gravity and tube constants of 860 and 8.20, respectively. 
Following the key, connect 860 on the k-scale with 110 
on the t-seale and produce the line to the A-axis. 
Connect the point so found with 8.20 on the C-seale and 
read the viscosity on the V-scale as 12.0 centipoises. 

In the case of unbleached pulps, such as hard sul- 
phite and kraft, the time of efflux is much larger so that 


k , 
the term — is small compared with t and may be 


safely neglected. This simplifies the expression to 
vV=—t 
Cc 
and enables the use of Figure 2 which permits the 
calculation to be effected in one operation. 

Thus, the broken line in this diagram indicates that 
an unbleached soda pulp has a viscosity of 60 centi- 
poises when the time of flow is 720 seconds and the tube 
constant is 11.5. 

When adapting the charts for individual use it-is 
helpful to designate the viscosity tubes by numbers and 
to mark these numbers opposite the proper values of 
the gravity and tube constants on the k and C-scales as 
illustrated by No. 12 and No. 8 appearing Figures 1 
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and 2. This is particularly advantageous where a num- 
ber of tubes are in daily use since it prevents con- 
fusion of constants and attendant error. 

Acknowledgment is made of several suggestions as 
to the data used herein, particularly those of Mr. M. 
D. Reuben of the York Haven Paper Co., who arranged 
the testing method for the Technical Association. 
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Pulp and Paper Mill Inventories’ 


ODERN cost accounting practice 
M requires accurate inventories, 

for without them usages will 
be recorded incorrectly and the results 
reflected in the costs, impairing their 
value. This is particularly true in a 
pulp and paper mill because of the di- 
versified operations and the large quan- 
tities of various raw materials that must 
be processed. Too often raw materials 
are checked carefully when received but 
rather loosely reported when used. In 
cost work, the necessity for reporting 
usages accurately cannot be stressed too 
much. 

Inventories of raw materials should 
not be difficult to obtain periodically if 
a reasonable amount of care is taken in 
checking receipts and reporting usages; 
the more time and labor expended in 
perfecting an infallible system and 
checking to see that it is properly used, 
the more accurate will be the results 
and fewer the inventory adjustments 
which are always very disturbing. 

Raw materials received in bulk should 
be weighed or measured into bins of 
known capacity and at inventory time 
it will be necessary to calculate only the 
contents of the bin in use. No difficulty 
should be encountered with raw mate- 
rials received in bags, barrels or drums, 
etc., if they are conveniently located so 
that a correct count can be taken. 

The stores department is the same in 
any industry. It carefully checks re- 
ceipts of all material and takes proper 
care in issuing supplies on duly author- 
ized requisitions which should be ac- 
counted for systematically. This es- 
tablishes a Perpetual Inventory which 
requires only minor adjustments at the 
close of the fiscal year. 

It is the processed materials upon 
which most of the work is involved in 
obtaining accurate inventories because 
the raw materials often lose their iden- 
tity completely and are subject to mois- 
ture and chemical losses only uncovered 
by chemical tests. The accountant must 
refer to the chemist for adequate checks 
on many of these inventories. 

Assume the need to perfect an inven- 
tory system for a large and so-called 
self-contained paper mill, one which 
makes its own pulps and pulp bleaching 
agent as well as paper. A mill with such 
diversified operations would offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity to understand the 
various steps necessary to obtain an in- 
ventory by presenting a complete picture 
of all the essential processes required in 
the manufacture of paper. 

The wood mill generally receives the 
pulpwood in standard four-foot lengths. 
This wood is put through the chippers 
directly or piled in the yard. In either 
case, it must be scaled accurately; first, 
to know the exact number of cords being 
chipped ; secondly, to determine the quan- 
(*) This article is a correlation of the ideas 
of several members of the accounting depart- 
—< an eastern paper mill organization.— 
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tity of pulpwood on hand. The wood 
subsequently taken from the piles should 
be scaled again when sent to the wood 
mill. Known quantities of the wood 
are used for each digester charge, and 
the inventory on hand at the end of the 
accounting period is represented by the 
cubical contents of conveniently sized 
chip bins and quantities of chips in the 
uncooked digesters as reported by the 
engineers in cords. Thus the inventory 
on hand at the first of the period plus 
the number of cords charged, less the 
inventory at the close, determines the 
number of cords cooked, which should 
check with the usages after making 
proper allowance for wood mill waste. 

In the electrolytic bleach plant, caus- 
tic soda and chlorine are manufactured 
from common salt, the caustic being used 
in the manufacture of pulp or sold com- 
mercially, and the chlorine in the form 
of gas being mixed with slaked lime to 
make bleach liquor which is delivered to 
the pulp bleaching department. The 
quantity of salt in each electrolytic cell 
remains constant. So the inventory of 
salt can be determined readily by the 
number of cells in operation. Generally, 
the inventories of salt and lime are con- 
stant, but the salt is charged in part on 
a chemically predetermined percentage 
to Caustic in Process. The remainder of 
the salt plus the quantity of lime is 
charged to Bleach in Process. The in- 
ventory of Caustic in Process is repre- 
sented by the same percentage figure for 
salt on hand at the end of the period 
plus the cubical contents of the caustic 
storage tanks while the Bleach in Proc- 
ess inventory is represented by the re- 
mainder of the salt, the lime, and the 
bleach liquor available for delivery from 
storage tanks. 

To Pulp in Process is charged the wood 
chips, cooking liquor or acid and bleach, 
and this account is credited with the 
quantities of pulp delivered to the paper 
mill or pulp machines. The inventory 
on hand at the end of the period is calcu- 
lated from the quantities of pulp in slush 
form in storage tanks or bleach tubs, 
on which is applied the air-dry test to 
determine the quantity of air-dry pulp 
on hand. When pulp is run over pulp 
drying machines, Pulp in Process is 
charged with the air-dry weights of pulp 
delivered by the pulp mills and is 
credited with the air-dry quantities de- 
livered to the paper mill or shipped and 
with the inventories at the close of the 
period supported by the air-dry pulp 
contents of the pulp on hand. 

All of the ingredients mixed in the 
beaters to furnish the stuff for the paper 
machines are charged to Beater Stock 
in Process such as pulp, clay, size and 
the numerous other materials requiring 
no processing plus the broke weighed 
and delivered to the beater room from 
the machine rooms and other finishing 
departments. This account is credited 
with the predetermined costs of each 
individual beater furnish as required by 


the various grades of paper manufac- 
tured. The inventory at the end of the 
accounting period should represent the 
value of the beater contents and the 
stuff contained in the beater and ma- 
chine chests. Some variance neces- 
sarily must be introduced due to the 
impossibility of evaluating with any de- 
gree of exactness the contents of the 
beaters and chests, but the greater the 
care in predetermining the furnish costs 
and calculating the quantities of the 
stuff on hand, the smaller will be the 
adjustment. 

When the paper is weighed off the 
dry end of the paper machines, it be- 
comes Rough Paper in Process and 
should be identified with individual 
order numbers until it becomes Finished 
Paper on Hand. Rough Paper in Proc- 
ess is charged with the furnish costs 
and the charges for time spent on all 
operations necessary, and is credited 
with the paper finished plus the broke 
weighed out from the various finishing 
operations, calenders, cutters, rewinders 
and trimmers, etc. 

The inventory of rough paper involves 
the most work of all because it is neces- 
sary to include not only the paper in the 
rough paper stock room, but the weights 
of paper on each individual order at the 
various finishing operations in order to 
determine accurately the value of the 
paper on hand at the various stages from 
the individual order costs. Costs are 
maintained on each separate order and 
include the cost of the stock furnish 
as predetermined for each grade, ma- 
chine time, calender time and the bur- 
den for every other operation necessary. 
The total, after an allowance for broke 
sent to the beaters, represents the cost 
of the order. 

In valuing this inventory, considerable 
difficulty arises when the order is only 
partly finished at the end of the ac- 
counting period and it becomes neces- 
sary to calculate the value of the paper 
up to the particular stage it has reached 
at the time the inventory is taken. 
For example, on an order for super- 
calendered sheets, part of the paper may 
be found at the calenders, some at the 
cutters and the remainder in the finish- 
ing room so that the cost of the quantity 
on hand at each operation must be de- 
termined accurately in order to arrive 
at the value of the Rough Paper in 
Process. 

The inventory of Finished Paper on 
Hand is a perpetual one and if the 
quantities and values are recorded ac- 
curately when sent to the storage room 
and reported correctly when delivered 
or shipped, no difficulty should be en- 
countered in tying up the physical inven- 
tory with the book inventory. 

In conclusion, the necessity of properly 
recording receipts of all materials and 
accurately reporting their usages should 
be emphasized again, because inaccu- 
rate inventories are a serious detriment 
in cost accounting. 
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Stroboscopic Light 
in the Paper Mill 


all paper mill machinery and the 

pulp and paper in process of con- 
version, it is necessary to know exactly 
what is happening. So far as chemical 
reaction is concerned, one technology 
has been developed, although more often 
than not even this is in the nature of a 
post mortem. But as regards the dy- 
namics of the paper industry or any 
other high-speed industrial process, any 
real control requires intimate observa- 
tion. Here is where the stroboscope en- 
ters the picture. For the first time, it 
gives to industry a means of observing 
high-speed motion; to see what is hap- 
pening rather than just what has hap- 
pened. In short, it enables the user to 
stop high-speed action visually, and to 
see exactly what is going on, just as 
if the object under examination were 
standing still. The author observed a 
good laboratory demonstration of this, 
in which a piece of newspaper was pasted 
on a disc and rotated on a motor-driven 
shaft at 1800 r.p.m. Then the strobo- 
scopic light was turned on and as soon 
as it was synchronized with the disc, 
which can be done readily, the action 
was completely stopped in so far as vis- 
ion was concerned, and it was possible 
to read the finest print on the newspaper 
easily, in spite of the terrific speed at 
which it really was moving. 

Generally speaking, the stroboscope 
is any sort of an apparatus which inter- 
rupts vision at rapidly recurring inter- 
vals. The stroboscopic light with which 
this article is concerned is a modern 
refinement of an old principle now made 
available for industrial research. It 
is a mercury vapor lamp flashing for 
1/200,000 of a second at high frequencies 
which are under perfect control of the 
operator. The flashes are so rapid that 
to the naked eye the lamp appears to be 
burning steadily, although there is ac- 
tually a period of absolute darkness 
between flashes. By means of this 
lamp, any high speed recurring mechan- 
ical motion can be slowed down, stopped, 
or reversed, at will. For instance, if one 
wished to observe the action of a bear- 
ing in a journal, rotating at high speed 
in a clock-wise direction, the lamp 
should be turned on and the frequency 
gradually increased. The bearing would 
appear to move slower and slower, and 
its behavior could be observed intimately 
with no other mechanical aid whatso- 
ever. If the frequency of the lamp were 
increased to a point where it was per- 
fectly synchronized with the bearing, 
the latter would appear to stand still. 
Any increase in frequency beyond that 
point would make it appear that the 
bearing was actually turning in an anti- 
clockwise direction: This, of course, is 
due to the fact that the bearing could be 
seen only when the lamp was on. If one 
or more complete revolutions occurred 
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between each flash, it would always be 
seen in the same relative position and 
it would appear to stand still. If slightly 
more than a complete revolution occur- 
red between flashes, the bearing would 
appear to be turning slowly, and if 
slightly less than a complete revolution 
occurred, the bearing would seem to be 
turning backwards or anti-clockwise. It 
is the same illusion as that obtained by 
viewing carriage wheels through a 
picket fence. 

The stroboscopic lamp, as described 
herein is widely used today in the textile 
industry. With the aid of this lamp, 
the slightest kink in the thread can be 
seen on a spindle rotating at 15,000 
r.p.m. This permits higher speeds and 
at the same time insures better quality, 
whereas formerly the two were not com- 
patible. The lamp also is used in the 
publishing field, particularly on high- 
speed news presses. It could be used in 
the paper industry for studying the ac- 
tion of all sorts of machinery, and parts 
of machinery such as bearings, journals, 
springs, fans, turbines, motors and jor- 
dans and in discovering and eliminating 
needless vibrations. 

While stroboscopic light alone is all 
that is necessary to stop high-speed mo- 
tion of a recurring nature, something 
else is needed to study any continuous 
process, such as papermaking, where a 
particular motion happens just once. 
This “something else” is available today 
in the form of the stroboscopic motion 
picture camera with a microscope at- 
tachment. This apparatus is just the 
practical adaptation of well known phe- 
nomena to serve a particular end. It is 
one of those simple things that any one 
might have thought of, but one man not 
only did think of, but labored two years 
to bring to virtual perfection. As every- 
one knows, the ordinary moving picture 
camera has a shutter which opens and 
exposes one frame at a time. The shut- 
ter closes and the film advances one 
frame, stops, is exposed and soon. About 
20 frames are exposed per second, and 
they are projected at about the same 
speed. The stroboscopic motion picture 
camera, on the other hand, has no shut- 
ter and the film travels continuously 
with no stops whatever. The strobo- 
scopic lamp provides the illumination 
and takes the place of a shutter, an ex- 
posure being made at each flash, and 
the high frequency of these flashes per- 
mits exposures at the rate of 2,000 per 
second. These can be slowed down in 
projection to about 15 or 20 a second 
permitting a slow motion study of min- 
ute and rapid industrial phenomena. 

In view of the varied and complex 
specifications which have to be met to- 
day and considering the high cost of 
trial runs, serious consideration should 


now be given to the fact that the move- 
ment of paper fibers in the making ac- 
tually can be observed. From the time 
the fibers leave the slice until they are 
definitely fixed in the ranks, they lead 
a brief and exciting existence. They are 
the prey of a complex combination of 
forces, and yet though Henry and Sealy 
Fourdrinier have been gone these many 
years, little has been added to their 
knowledge of the intimate dynamics of 
papermaking. The paper is made on the 
wire. The behavior of stock on a four- 
drinier wire is influenced by the nature 
of the stock inlet, the speed and pitch 
of the wire, and the force, direction, ex- 
tent and frequency of the shake. All of 
these factors can be controlled by the 
papermaker. There are other less ob- 
vious influences at work, such as the 
force of gravity, centrifugal force, mo- 
mentum and capillary attraction. These, 
too, can be modified either by the above 
mentioned factors, or by the mesh of 
the wire. Through the eye of the strobo- 
scopic slow motion picture, the paper 
fibers can be seen floating along on the 
wire, their reaction to the various forces 
at work studied, and finally they can be 
seen to settle into their places in the 
final sheet pattern. It does not take 
much imagination to perceive the re- 
markable possibilities of this device in 
the hands of the papermaker. Armed 
with exact knowledge of the behavior of 
the paper stock under certain conditions, 
and controlling as he does such a num- 
ber and variety of forces, it is fair to 
assume that the papermaker of the near 
future will be able to produce any de- 
sired sheet pattern at will, and that 
“rule of thumb” and “trial and error” 
techniques will be dead as the dodo. 

The author has seen various labora- 
tory demonstrations of the extraordinary 
phenomena observable in stroboscopic 
light, observed the first reel of strobo- 
scopic slow motion pictures ever taken, 
and talked briefly with the inventor of 
the apparatus. He hazards the opinion 
that when the possibilities of strobo- 
scopic light are better known to the pa- 
per industry, the concept of what actu- 
ally occurs on the paper machine and in 
paper mill machinery in general, will 
be profoundly altered. 


¢¢ 


@ N. W. PICKERING, president of 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y., sailed 
on the Britannic on April 8 for a two 
months’ trip which will take him to a 
number of countries of Europe. The 
trip is one combining business with 
vacation and Mr. Pickering will spend 
some time with the company’s repre- 
sentatives in England, France, Sweden 
and Norway. He also will visit Germany 
and Italy. Mrs. Pickering accompanied 
her husband to England. 
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Heavy Sheet-Forming Machine 


NEW forming machine for wall 

board, insulating board and heavy 
sheets has been patented by the Down- 
ingtown Manufacturing Co., Downing- 
town, Pa. This is a complete unit com- 
prised of a pressure forming chamber, a 
primary press section and main presses. 
The detailed design of the various units 
is modified to suit individual require- 
ments. 


Description 


The forming chamber is an enclosed 
space, the side walls of which are espe- 
cially designed to contain the stock and 
to permit the free passage of the travel- 
ing wire which constitutes the floor of 
the chamber. This wire is supported by 
table rolls which are mounted in anti- 
friction bearings. The top of the form- 
ing chamber slopes from the inlet to the 
outlet; the discharge section of the top 
being pivoted to allow vertical move- 
ment. 

The top primary presses are carried in 
arms which are pivoted on the movable 
section of the forming chamber, thus 
these parts automatically “breathe” or 
accommodate themselves to the thick- 
ness of the sheet produced. Regardless 
of the thickness of the sheet, a constant, 
predetermined pressure is maintained on 
the board by hydraulic cylinders, which 
are operated in conjunction with accu- 
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mulators. This flexible coordination of 
the forming and primary press sections 
permits the manufacture of a wide range 
of board thicknesses, without making 
any mechanical change in the machine 
itself. 

The main press section consists of 
two or more sets of rolls, the exact num- 
ber depending on the characteristics of 
the material handled by the machine. 

The arrangement and travel of wires 
and felts varies depending on the kind 
of raw material used and the finish de- 
sired. In the illustration shown, the bot- 
tom or forming wire travels from the 
bottom breast roll through the forming 
chamber, the primary presses and the 
main presses but it may be arranged to 
return after the last primary and an- 
other bottom wire or felt used through 
the main presses. The top wire enters 
the forming chamber at the leading edge 
of the top pivoted section of the form- 
ing chamber and returns after the last 
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primary. A second top wire or felt is 
used in the main presses but, if desired, 
one top wire can be used continuing 
from the top breast roll in the pivoted 
top section of the forming chamber, 
through the primary and main presses 
and then returning. The adaptability 
of the machine to various conditions and 
requirements is thus evident for it may 
be clothed with two wires, two wires 
and one felt, two wires and two felts or 
four wires. 


Operation 


The stock is pumped from the storage 
chest to a carefully designed propor- 
tioning head box, in which a consistency 
regulator may be mounted, if desired. 
The stock then flows into a mixing 
chamber, where it is diluted with white 
water, from the white water head box 
and it then passes into the forming 
chamber. Water rapidly flows through 
the bare wire as it enters the forming 
chamber, depositing a mat of fiber on 
the bottom wire. Water is continuously 
drained through the mat and wire as 
it passes through the forming chamber, 
and more fibers are gradually deposited 
at a reduced rate, until the first pri- 
mary press rolls are reached. As the 
newly formed sheet approaches the out- 
let of the forming chamber, it comes 
in contact with the top wire and is 





gradually compressed between the two 
wires as it approaches the nip rolls, or 
first pair of primary presses. A large 
volume of water is expelled from the 
sheet as it passes through this pivoted 
top outlet section and a special opening 
is provided in the top plates to permit 
its removal without disturbing the orig- 
inal formation of the sheet. As the sheet 
travels through the primary presses, be- 
tween the two wires, the added pressure 
of each roll is very slight, thus removing 
the water from the sheet without sub- 
jecting it to any disturbing influences. 
After the last primary, the sheet passes 
into the main press section, along with 
wires or felts, as described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 


Advantages 

Formation takes place in large unre- 
stricted space allowing the fibers to set- 
tle down undisturbed. 

The force of gravity always assists in 


the tormation. Any tendency for the 
stock to settle helps rather than inter- 
feres with the formation. 

Formation takes place under uniform 
hydrostatic pressure in the entire form- 
ing chamber. 

This type of machine will handle very 
free stock and an abundance of water. 

Due to large free forming space, long 
fibers form excellently. 

The machine not only handles long 
free fiber but also short slow fiber; in 
fact, it will handle any fiber that will 
form a board and make the best board 
that can be produced from the given 
fiber. 

Formation takes place in a straight 
line and the sheet is not bent or dis- 
turbed from the time formation begins 
until the final pressure is completed. 

No auxiliaries are required. 

Power requirements are very small. 
An eight-feet wide machine will absorb 
approximately seven to eight horse 
power. 

The wires are easily cleaned without 
diluting white water or stock. The long 
runs outside of the forming chamber 
provide ample time and space to thor- 
oughly clean the wire where there is any 
tendency for the stock to adhere and the 
shower water does not flow into the 
white water chamber, thus preventing 
any undesirable dilution. 





The thickness of the board produced 
is limited only by the quality of the 
stock. The company’s laboratory ma- 
chine has produced board from .080 inch 
to 1% inches in thickness. 


Laboratory 


Various raw materials and require- 
ments demand individual specifications 
for various sections of the Downingtown 
Board Forming Machine, therefore, the 
Downingtown Manufacturing Company 
has built a laboratory machine having 
a full commercial length forming cham- 
ber, six primary presses and four main 
presses using a 28-inch wire of approxi- 
mately commercial length. This machine 
is installed in a laboratory equipped 
with complete board manufacturing 
equipment, including rotary digesters, 
pulpers, screens, washers and a 50-foot 
dryer, together with the chests, pumps 
and testing apparatus to produce dried 
and trimmed board under full control. 
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Remedies for Knocking 


The principal cause of pounding in 
engine bearings is lack of adjustment 
to compensate for wear. No matter 
how profuse lubrication may be, wear 
naturally occurs and adjustment must 
be made from time to time. On the 
other hand, one should not be continually 
tinkering with the engine bearings, as 
some engineers are prone to do, for bad 
results will surely follow. 

If an engine is properly erected, the 
shaft will be square with the center line 
of the engine, and if the bearings are 
properly adjusted, the engine should 
operate quietly. 

As the main bearing wears, adjustment 
is made from time to time, which natur- 
ally crowds the shaft towards the 
cylinder, but as the outboard bearing 
cannot be adjusted to compensate for 
the wear in the main bearing, the shaft 
will soon get out of square. With an 
engine of this design, the shaft should 
be squared up and shims added behind 
the rear quarter box so as to hold the 
shaft in the same position as it was 
when erected. 

Should the engine be belted forward, 
the wear on the outboard bearing will 
be in the same direction, continually, 
while the rear quarter box of the main 
bearing will have its usual wear, owing 
to the intermittent thrust of the piston. 
This arrangement soon throws the en- 
gine out considerably with consequent 
pounding. 

When the shaft is out of square, the 
crankpin and crosshead-pin boxes will 
slap from side to side, causing noise, 
and a continuance of this operation will 
cause the brasses to wear in the rod 
ends and even after the shaft has been 
squared up, these boxes will continue 
to pound unless shimmed up. Shimming 
strips may be sweated onto these boxes, 
or if the wear is so small that very thin 
shims must be used, plane off % or Vg 
in. less the wear and sweat on a piece 
of brass this thickness and scrape the 
brass to a perfect fit. 

Of late years, engine builders have 
given more attention to engine adjust- 
ment and the main and outboard bear- 
ings are usually provided with adjust- 
ment both ways from the squared center 
line of the shaft. Sometimes either 
the main or outboard bearing, or both, 
is provided with a bottom wedge ad- 
justment in order to keep the shaft level. 

A cause for pounding little under- 
stood and, in fact, ignored by many en- 
gineers, is loose babbit. How frequently 
we see bearing shells which have been 
melted out for rebabbiting, where the 
anchor holes are but an ordinary hole 
drilled in depth not more than the di- 
ameter of the hole. 

Such a method cannot be criticised too 
severely. If for any reason anchor 
holes or slots are not cast in the shell, 
and it is necessary to drill them, the 
holes should be generous in diameter 
and depth, if the stock will stand it. 
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Let us suppose an instance where the 
shaft is, say, 12 in. in diameter, and that 
the slot cores “fell out” when casting, 
leaving the shell wholly or partially de- 
void of any method of holding the bab- 
bit. Anchor holes should be at least % 
in. in diameter and fully as deep, and at 
the bottom, holes about % in. should be 
drilled at an angle so as to form a “root” 
to the babbit. 

These large holes should be spaced 
not more than 2 in. apart (less would be 
better), and should be slightly counter- 
sunk at the top, for if a sharp edge is 
left, the anchor may easily break off in 
operation. 

Another cause, or, rather, presumed 
cause, of pounding in engine bearings, 
is a noise having its origin in another 
place, but which seems to be in the 
crankpin or main bearing. It occasion- 
ally happens that a crosshead shoe will 
become loose, especially if it be of the 
non-adjustable kind. By this is meant 
that type of shoe which is bolted di- 
rectly to the crosshead itself, shims 
being inserted from time to time as 
required. To do this, it is necessary to 
remove the connecting rod and rotate 
the crosshead until the shoe comes out 
at the side of the bore, where it can be 
removed and shims inserted. 

If the retaining screws become loose 
in operation, the shoe is not gripped 
tightly and the continued reversal of 
motion soon causes a little lost motion, 
which grows rapidly. If allowed to be- 
come too bad, machine off where wear 
has occurred and rivet on a steel shim, 
afterwards fitting the parts snugly and 
renewing the bolts attaching shoe to 
crosshead, using a size necessary to 
make a good job of it. 

Lateral motion of the shaft is one 
cause of an annoying pound in the main 
bearings of engines. It is necessary to 
have at least some play here, but oc- 
casionally it is too much. Sometimes 
a wobbling wheel will cause lateral mo- 
tion, or a wide band wheel which, though 
it may balance perfectly, could it be 
tested on gigantic balancing rolls, might 
be heavier on one side of the rim than 
the other, this defect in the two halves 
of the wheel being on opposite sides of 
the rim. 

If the engine is direct connected to a 
generator, it is possible to have the sta- 
tor so perfectly set that the rotor moves 
in practically a neutral path and no 
magnetic influence is present to hold 
the shaft steady either against the crank 
or the collar. The remedy in a case like 
this is to move the stator laterally, 
preferably away from the main bear- 
ing, a small amount, in which case the 
magnetic influence will hold the crank 
constantly against the bearing. 

If the shaft be moved too far, the 
thrust of the crank against the bearing 
will be so great as to cause heating. 


® Fighting Bitumen Fires 

Although asphalt, pitch, and tar do not 
offer a severe fire hazard at ordinary 
temperatures, when they burn they burn 
persistently. They create a tenacious 
fire that merely spreads and intensifies 
in the presence of water—and that 
usually yields only to a suffocating 
blanket. 

If direct fire heat is applied to kettles 
or vats in roofing operations or in the 
manufacture of roofing materials a 
hazard is created by the possibility of a 
boil-over, or of the kettles cracking and 
distributing their contents. A serious 
hazard also exists when these substances 
are used to coat paper or “felt” in the 
manufacture of roofing materials. The 
impregnated paper, draped in festoons 
in the drying rooms, offers the possibility 
of a very stubborn fire. 

Water or wet chemical extinguishers 
are not recommended and should not be 
used on pitch fires. Although they may 
check surface fires where the flaming 
material is very thin, most fires of this 
nature involve a depth of hot liquid 
which these extinguishers cannot handle, 
and in contact with which they are 
actually more likely to spread the fire. 


Carbon dioxide equipment or vaporiz- 
ing liquid fire extinguishers may be 
used effectively in some cases, but they 
can be recommended only where the 
extent of the specific hazard can be 
definitely determined. 


Of all of the various types of fire 
extinguishing equipment, the best avail- 
able for this special hazard is the foam 
type. The foam, forming an air-tight 
fire-resistive blanket, flows over the 
burning pitch, which cuts off the supply 
of oxygen and quickly smothers the fire. 
And since the volume of water for each 
gallon of foam is relatively small no 
harmful excess of water is present if the 
foam stream is instantly shut off when 
the fire is extinguished. 

When fire occurs in a kettle or vat, the 
foam stream should be directed against 
the inside edge of the kettle, above the 
level of the burning material, so that the 
force of the stream is broken and the 
foam is permitted to spread gently over 
the blazing surface. When the kettle is 
full, the foam stream should be directed 
from a distance, permitting the foam to 
fall as lightly as possible on the surface. 
The foam stream should never be di- 
rected down into the blazing liquid—it 
then acts as an agitator, increases the 
chances of boiling over and loses its 
opportunity to spread over the surface. 

On spill surface fires, the foam stream 
should be directed at the base of the 
flames, covering the fire progressively 
from the nearest to the farthest point so 
that the foam will blanket the blazing 
material as quickly as possible—(From 
Firefaz, No. 5.) 


@ THE 15TH EXPOSITION of Chem- 
ical Industries will be held at Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, Decem- 
ber 2-7, 1935. From the amount of space 
already reserved, the 1935 exposition 
will be one of the largest to be held in 
recent years. 
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@ State House Replica Made by Bird & Son 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a replica of the Massachusetts State 
House mounted on a truck which will 
carry it on a tour of the East, the South 
and the Middle West. Here is a unique 
idea in publicity—a State House model 
that carries the invitation to “Come to 
New England in 1935.” 

This unusual replica was constructed 
under the direction of the Sales Promo- 
tion Department of Bird & Son, Inc., 
East Walpole, Mass. It is made entirely 
of Bird products and stands 15 feet 6 
inches high; is 20 feet long and 9 feet 
wide. The roof is of Proslate Roofing, 
and the side-walls of the realistic Art- 
Bric Siding. Similating the granite 
blocks of the original building, Paroid 


roofing is wrapped around the battens 
at the base of the building, and in the 
interior and the framework, Bird Build- 
ing Board, Wallboard, Duracork, Lining 
Felt, and Plastic Cement have been used. 

On the truck is a fine loud speaker 
over which musical records and records 
of speeches can be played while people 
are inspecting the model. The records 
include messages of greeting and invi- 
tations from all the New England gov- 
ernors, and one five-minute record tells 
about Bird & Son’s plants and products. 
The name of Bird & Son is also dis- 
played on the side of the replica. 

The truck is accompanied by a repre- 
sentative of the Gray Lines of the Bos- 
ton Sightseeing Tours. 





® Victor Mill Acquires 
Lawrence Machine & Pump 


Mr. Victor J. Mill of Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., has purchased the Lawrence Ma- 
chine & Pump Co., of Lawrence, Mass., 
and will continue to operate it under the 
name of the Lawrence Machine & Pump 
Corp. This company, which was estab- 
lished in 1882, made the first centrifugal 
pump in the United States, and was for 
many years a leader in its field and, 
at its peak, shipped between 1000 and 
1500 pumps annually to all parts of the 
world. 

Mr. Mill, who has been prominent in 
the industry for nearly 20 years, plans 
to continue the “Lawrence” line of 
pumps with many new improvements 
in design. The line will include cen- 
trifugal pumps, for a broad and varied 
field, notably single and multi-stage 
water pumps, stock pumps, sewerage and 
sludge pumps, slurry pumps, chemical 
pumps and sand and dredging pumps. 

In addition, the plant will build hy- 
draulic dredges and special machinery, 
a field in which Mr. Mill has had a wide 
experience. The plant is well equipped 
for this latter type of work. 

Mr. Mill is a graduate of the Sheffield 
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Scientific School of Yale University. 
His practical experience covers a four- 
year shop training course with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. at Schenectady, N. Y., 
two years as field engineer on hydraulic 
construction with Jas. Stewart and Co., 
a year as field engineer on general con- 
struction with the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, and nineteen years with the 
Morris Machine Works of Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., the last eight years of which he 
served in charge of engineering and 
sales and as a director. The new pro- 
prietor of the Lawrence Machine & 
Pump Company has had extensive ex- 
perience in the design, testing, installa- 
tion and sale of pumping machinery and 
hydraulic dredging plants of all kinds 
in this country, Canada, Mexico, Central 
America and Europe. 

Mr. Mill is a well known writer on 
subjects pertaining to pumps and hy- 
draulic dredges. His articles have ap- 
peared in the Engineering News Record, 
Rock Products, Pit & Quarry, and other 
publications. He holds three United 
States Patents covering improvements 
in centrifugal pumps. His affiliations 
include the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, The Technology Club of 
Syracuse and others. 


© George R. Wyman 

George Russell Wyman, vice president 
of Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass., 
passed away suddenly at his home 
April 5, at the age of 68 years. 

Mr. Wyman had been associated with 
Bird & Son for 48 years in the manu- 
facturing end of the business. For many 
years he was superintendent of the 
Box Shops; later assuming managerial 
duties. In 1915 he became general man- 
ufacturing manager in charge of all 
manufacturing in the company’s plants 
in this country and Canada. In 1927, 
he was elected vice president in charge 
of manufacturing. In August, 1933, he 
relinquished his more active duties and 
remained as advisory and consulting 
vice president until the time of his 
passing. 

Mr. Wyman was a member of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry; he was a member of 
the T.A.P.P.I. committee on Mill Waste, 
and a member of the American Manage- 
ment Association. He was an inventor 
and engineer and obtained many patents 
on machinery and products during the 
past 50 years. 

The widow, two daughters and a son 
survive. 


® T.A.P.P.I. Fall Meeting Head- 
quarters Selected 


Following a meeting of the Enter- 
tainment Committee of the Fall Meeting 
Committee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry on 
April 28, at Atlantic City, N. J., the Am- 
bassador Hotel of that famous conven- 
tion town was chosen as headquarters. 

The meeting is to be held on Septem- 
ber 18 to 21, 1935, and because a record 
attendance is expected a large hotel was 
in order. The meeting facilities at the 
Ambassador are of outstanding merit 
and its location will contribute much 
to the success of the meeting. 

The Committee was very fortunate in 
securing favorable rates in a hotel that 
is able to attract capacity crowds at 
relatively high normal rates. For the 
benefit of T.A.P.P.I. members and others 
who may attend the meeting these rates 
for single rooms will be $3 to $5 and for 
double rooms they will range from $5 to 
$7, the higher priced rooms being those 
that will command an _ unobstructed 
ocean and beach view. 

Reservations must be made directly 
withthe Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., and since the best assignments 
will be made in the order received, it 
will be advantageous to reserve rooms 
as soon as possible. The number of 
rooms carrying the minimum rate is 
limited and there will probably be none 
available after June ist. It is therefore 
advisable to send in reservations right 
away to avoid disappointment later. 

Because of the location of the meeting 
place and the low rates the convention 
offers attractive advantages to those who 
may wish to attend during their vaca- 
tions. By special arrangement these 
rates will apply for several days both 
before and after the meeting. The 
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bathing facilities at the hotel are ex- 
cellent. No rent will be charged for 
lockers and there is a large salt water 
swimming pool in the hotel for those 
who may not wish to use the beach. 

Many members are planning to take 
their families along and for this reason 
an unsually fine program for the ladies 
is being developed by Mrs. H. P. Cannon 
and her enthusiastic co-workers. Mrs. 
Cannon recently visited the Ambassador 
and was very favorably impressed with 
the accommodations provided for bridge 
parties and other activities. It is doubt- 
ful if anyone can plan as complete a 
vacation as will be provided by T.A.P.P.I. 
in September. Anyone interested may 
attend and early reservations are urged 
for those who wish to get the most bene- 
fit from the convention. 


® Dr. Chipman With Armco 


Dr. John Chipman has joined the 
research staff of The American Rolling 
Mill Company as associate director of 
the Research Laboratories. He will be 
responsible for research activities in the 
field of melting and refining metals. For 
six years he was research engineer in 
the Department of Engineering Re- 
search at the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Chipman was the recipient of the 
Howe Medal of the American Society for 
Metals in 1934, being awarded this dis- 
tinction for his paper on “The Appli- 
cation of Thermodynamics to the De- 
oxidation of Liquid Steel.” He was 
graduated from Sewanee in 1920 and 
received his M. S. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1922 and his Ph. D. 
degree at the University of California in 
1926. For two years he taught physical 
chemistry at Illinois Weslyan and for 
three years taught the same subject at 
Georgia Tech. 

For several months he has been de- 
voting part time to Armco’s research 
laboratories, but will now give all his 
time to his new responsibilities. 


@ Fox River Valley and Lake 
Shore Safety Meeting 


The Eighth Annual meeting of the 
Fox River Valley and Lake Shore Safety 
Conference will be held at Sheboygan, 
Wis., May 22. The forenoon will be de- 
voted to a General Session. In the 
afternoon the various Sections will hold 
separate meetings with an Evening Din- 
ner Meeting at six o’clock. 

The Paper and Pulp Section will con- 
vene at 1:30 p. m. in the council room 
of the City Hall. F. F. Martin, of Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Neenah will conduct 
the meeting as chairman. H. D. Banta, 
of Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co., Green Bay 
will act as co-chairman. Safety Pro- 
visions of the Pulp and Paper Code will 
be discussed by J. J. Pizak, of the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids. Progress in solving 
some of the Industry’s common safety 
problems will be the subject of an ad- 
dress to be given by J. A. Limpert, 
superintendent, paper and pulp depart- 
ment, Kimberly Mill, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Kimberly, Wis. 
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@ Stebbins Developing New 
Lining Material 

It is understood that the Stebbins 
Engineering and Manufacturing Com- 
pany has for some time past been de- 
veloping a waste sulphite liquor recovery 
process and a new type of lining which 
is expected to create considerable inter- 
est. No details have as yet been di- 
vulged. 

A. F. Richter, for many years president 
of the Stebbins firm, has resigned as 
president of that organization, in order 
to devote his entire time to research 
and development of new lining ma- 
terials and processes, in behalf of the 
company. 


® J. E. Holveck Joins 
Worthington 


Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation announces the appointment 
of J. E. Holveck as special sales engi- 
neer, operating from its Pittsburgh of- 
fice but extending his activities also to 
the territories of the Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago and Buffalo offices. 

Mr. Holveck was formerly a member 
of the engineering staff of Worthington’s 
Holyoke Works and later was associated 
with The Aldrich Pump Company as 
sales engineer in its Pittsburgh and mid- 
dle west districts. 

He has been responsible for many de- 
velopments in pumping equipment and 
hydraulic accessories, principally asso- 
ciated with high pressure applications. 
These have been utilized mainly in in- 
dustries requiring hydraulic power as a 
medium of production in steel, other 
metals, and plastic materials, and in- 
clude also high pressure boiler feeding 
and oil industry applications. 


® Spring Meeting of NW 
Division Superintendents 


The- annual spring meeting of the 
Northwestern Division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association will be held at Marinette, 
Wis., Saturday, May 18. 

In addition to the business sessions, 
visitors will be taken through mills in 
the vicinity, and provided with plenty 
of amusements and entertainment. An 
innovation of this year’s meeting is that 
an invitation has been extended to mill 
managers to attend the meeting with 
their superintendents. 


® Chemical Industry 
Medal Award 


The American Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry announces that the 
award of the Chemical Industry Medal 
for 1935 has been made to Dr. Edward 
R. Weidlein, Director of the Mellon In- 
stitute of Research at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This award is made annually to a person 
who has made a valuable application of 
chemical research to industry, primary 
consideration being given to applica- 
tions in the public interest. 

Presentation of the Medal will be 
made at a meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry in the fall. 


® O. F. Cross, F. B. 8. 


C. F. Cross, F. R. S., well known as a 
pioneer in the development of cellulose 
research, passed away at his home in 
Hove, England, April 15, at the age of 
80 years. 

The following facts concerning the life 
and work of Mr. Cross are taken from 
an extensive obituary published in the 
April 19 issue of The World’s Paper 
Trade Review. 

Mr. Cross was born in 1855 at Brent- 
ford, Middlesex. He was educated at 
King’s College, London, Ziirich Univer- 
sity and Polytechnickum and Owen’s 
College, Manchester. After graduating 
at the London University (B. Sc.), he 
entered on research on the constitution 
of the jute fiber substance and techni- 
cal developments at Barrow-in-Furness, 
1879-81, then being engaged with the 
Barrow Flax and Jute Co. In collabora- 
tion with the late Mr. E. J. Bevan, who 
passed away in 1921, he continued and 
extended this work at the Jodreil Lab- 
oratory, Kew, subsequently founding the 
partnership of Cross and Bevan, re- 
search and consulting chemists, in 1885. 

Mr. Cross’s work in connection with 
cellulose is a long and elaborate story. 
In 1892 he discovered and patented with 
Mr. Bevan and the late Mr. Clayton 
Beadle, the viscose process of treating 
cellulose which made possible the manu- 
facture of artificial silk, and the indus- 
trial developments of the process were 
launched through proprietary companies 
formed for the purpose in 1893 to 1900. 

For his research work, Mr. Cross re- 
ceived many distinctions. In 1916, he 
was awarded the medal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry “for conspicuous 
services to chemical industry.” In 1917, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and was president for two years 
of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. 
He was selected as Research Medalist of 
the Worshipful Company of Dyers. 

Mr. Cross made extensive contribu- 
tions to the literature of research chem- 
istry. In association with Mr. Bevan 
he published textbooks on “Cellulose 
and Researches on Cellulose” and on 
“Paper Making,” which went into sev- 
eral editions. His contributions to scien- 
tific journals also were comprehensive 
and a record of them really comprises 
much of the pioneer development of 
research in cellulose. 

It was in recognition of his invaluable 
work that Mr. Cross was elected the first 
honorable member of the Technical Sec- 
tion of the Paper Makers’ Association 
at the initial General Conference of the 
Section held in Manchester in October, 
1920. 


@ WILLIAM A. VAIL, president of the 
Vail Rubber Works, St. Joseph, Mich., 
passed away suddenly April 11 at his 
home in St. Joseph. Mr. Vail was 75 
years old and has been actively engaged 
in the rubber roll covering business for 
forty years. Surviving him are two 
daughters. 


@ TURBO-MIXER CORP., New York 


City, has moved to a more central loca- 
tion. The new address is 247 Park Ave. 
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®. Dial Micrometer 


Testing Machines, Inc., 450 West 34th 
Street, New York City, has added a new 
dial micrometer to their line of instru- 
ments. The dial of this micrometer is 
housed in a stainless steel case and is 
protected by an unbreakable crystal. 
Dial graduations are in thousandths of 
an inch, but the dial cay be read with- 
out difficulty to one-half that amount. 
The anvils are opened by turning an 





operating wheel, to admit the material 
to be measured, against the action of a 
spring. When finger pressure is re- 
leased from the wheel, the spring brings 
the anvils together on the material un- 
der measurement. Due to the spring 
action it is claimed that the same read- 
ing can be secured for any given dimen- 
sion by two or more men using the same 
instrument. The pointer on the dial can 
be adjusted to zero by turning a locating 
screw to raise or lower the bottom anvil. 

All of the parts of the micrometer, 
which is light in weight and suitable for 
carrying in a pocket, are replaceable; 
and the instrument is guaranteed for 
accuracy to within one-half thousandth 
at any point. 


® Track-Type Limit Switch 


A small, track-type, spring-return 
limit switch, intended for use in mak- 
ing or breaking control or indicating 
circuits at a fixed point in the travel 
of a part of a machine or mechanism, 
has been introduced by the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
The switch, designated as CR9440-AlA, 
has one normally open and one nor- 
mally closed circuit. Its maximum car- 
rying and breaking capacity is 5 am- 
peres at 550 volts a.c. and on d.c. ranges 
upward from C.4 amperes at 550 volts 
to 2.0 amperes at 115 volts. 

The new device is operated by an 18- 
degree movement of its operating arm 





from the normal position, an overtravel 
of 54 degrees being possible without 
causing damage to the switch. A pre- 
cision mechanism on the operating arm 
affords simple, accurate adjustment of 
the arm to any position around the 
operating shaft. 
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The switch, with the exception of its 
operating arm, is enclosed in a die-cast 
box 4 inches high, 2%, inches wide, and 
12%,» inches deep. At the bottom of the 
case, a half-inch conduit connection is 
provided; while a ball-protected oil hole 
at the front of the operating shaft sim- 
plifies lubrication, and a removable 
aluminum cover provides convenient 
access to contacts and wiring studs. 


® Automatic Illumination Control 


A new Photronic electric-eye control 
which turns lights on and off automati- 
cally to maintain a predetermined level 
of adequate illumination has been an- 
nounced by the Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Company, Newark, N. J. The de- 
sired “turn on” and “turn off” illumina- 
tion values are simply set in advance 
on two independent scales, and at these 
values the Photronic cell actuates a relay 
controlling the light circuit through a 
mercury switch. 





For indoor use, the light collector con- 
taining the electric eye is directed at 
the location where illumination is to be 
maintained, and the electric impulse it 
sets up is carried by ordinary leads to 
the panel containing the relay and 
switch. Both the light collector and 
panel are also available in weatherproof 
housing for outdoor use controlling yard 
lights, electric signs and the like. 


*® Safety Goggle 


A new goggle, designed to give both 
effective ventilation and protection from 
splashes of dangerous liquids and the 
impact of flying particles, has been an- 
nounced by American Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass. 

The eyecups of this new goggle, known 
as the AO Duralite-50 chemical goggle, 
are molded to fit snugly to the contour 
of the face, thus preventing liquid from 
entering around the goggle. Air cir- 
culates through slots in the lens rings, 
through radial slots in the eyecups and 
through perforated side shields. A solid 


baffle plate in back of the side shield is 
flared out on the edge nearest the lens 
to permit air circulation but isolating 
the eyes from splashes. 

The goggle is fitted with what is 
designated as Super Armorplate lenses 
which are said to provide maximum lens 
protection from impact. 





Exact and comfortable fitting to indi- 
vidual worker is provided through an 
adjustable rubber-covered ball chain 
bridge together with an adjustable one- 
piece headband. 


® Ball and Roller Bearing 
Housing Closures 


The Bearing Appliance Company, of 
Ardmore, Pa., is manufacturing a num- 
ber of cast iron closures including closed 
covers, open covers with flingers, with 
felts or for leather oil seals. Fourteen 
sizes of covers are available and ap- 
proximately 150 sizes of ball and roller 
bearings can be fitted in a great variety 
of design combinations. Many of the 
parts have lubricant and cleaning open- 
ings. 


® Improved Design of 
Hydraulic Lift Truck 


An improved model of the hydraulic 
lift truck that has been built for the 
last few years by Lyon iron Works, 
Greene, N. Y., has been announced by 
them. The improved design of truck is 
made in standard capacities of 3500, 
5000, and 6000 Ib. in both narrow and 
wide models. Angle iron instead of 
channel or flat bar iron is used for the 
frame to increase rigidity and strength, 
and to give wider bearing surface for a 
skid platform. Axles are of heat treated 
alloy steel. Alemite lubrication is pro- 
vided in the wheels and other essential 
parts. Timken roller bearings are used 





in the front wheels to take side thrust 
when turning and to make steering 
easier as well as to lessen the wear on 
the wheels. With a standard lift of 3 
inches on all models, only 3 complete 
strokes are said to be required to obtain 
this lift with the 3500-lb. model, 4 
strokes with the 5000-lb. model, and 5 
strokes with the 6000-lb. model. 
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* Two Direction Creping 
Machine 


A creping machine to narrow the 
paper web and to put in crinkles in a 
longitudinal direction either before or 
after wet or dry transverse creping, thus 
permitting stretch of the creped paper 
in all directions, has been announced 
by the Cannard Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

This machine can be made in various 


o-~ 


to any required degree, thus providing 
a surplus of paper to be taken up by 
the design in the embossing rolls. Con- 
sequently, it is suggested that an em- 
bossed sheet produced in this manner 
will retain very nearly its original 
strength which adds to a better and 
more prominent design. 

The machine is stated to be well 
adapted for the creping of bag and bar- 
rel liners, floral and decorative papers, 


> | 





sizes from 12 in. wide for use in con- 
junction with small paper converting 
machinery up to any width for adapta- 
tion to paper making machines. A unit 
designed for use in connection with 
embossing machinery is said to elimi- 
nate to a very marked degree the de- 
struction of fibres during the embossing 
process. By passing the paper through 
the creping machine prior to entering 
the embossing rolls, it can be narrowed 


paper table napkins, toilets, towels, 
facial tissues, corrugated boards, pack- 
ing and wrapping papers as well as nu- 
merous other specialties. By varying the 
design and size of machine it is sug- 
gested that creped paper with any de- 
gree of cross stretch up to 75 per cent 
or more can be produced. 

The method and apparatus are cov- 
ered by several U. S. Patents and others 
are pending. 





@ Continuous Log Barker 


A log barker, that is designed to bark 
logs of varying lengths continuously 
and that is designated as the continuous 
Waplan log barker, is a recent addition 
to the line of pulp and paper mill equip- 
ment of Fibre Making Processes, Inc., 
8 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIL, 















































and for which they have obtained exclu- 
sive manufacturing rights throughout 
the United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland. 

The barker consists of two or more 
open end drums of U-bar construction 
and of equal length but of varying diam- 
eters. These drums, suspended in chains 
and rotated by them, may operate par- 
tially submerged or dry, two sections 
of the installation being driven by one 
drive shaft. 
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A special feeding apparatus, operating 
in connection with a log-haul, holds the 
logs suspended horizontally until they 
are almost entirely within the barker. 
This feeding apparatus consists of a set 
of live rolls and a feed roll. The feed 
roll is carried on a hinged arm which 
permits it automatically to move down 
when a log approaches and up when the 
end of the log has passed the roll. 

As the drums revolve, the logs tum- 
bling against one another bark them- 
selves, the logs moving forward through 
the different sections and finally dis- 
charging through the open end of the 
last drum. In case of wet barking, the 
barked logs would be discharged into a 
pond from which they are taken by a 
conveyor; but in dry barking, such 
as in southern mills, no pond is required 
at the discharge. 

Bark removed from the logs falls be- 
tween the U-bars of the shells into the 
vat beneath from which it is discharged 
by scrapers and then carried away by 
a conveyor. 


© Position Transmitter and 
Recorder 


A duplicate position telemeter system 
for indicating and recording at a dis- 
tance the position of mechanisms such 
as gates, valves.or water level in water 
power plants, engine governor positions, 
or the position of any important mech- 
anism, has been announced by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


® Dead Fuse Indicator 


A tiny neon lamp and casing, designed 
to tell instantly when and where a fuse 
is blown, has been anounced under the 
name of Ded-Fuse Tattelite by Littlefuse 
Laboratories, 4507 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

This device is designed for circuits of 
100 to 550 volts A. C. or D. C. and lights 
on only .0005 ampere current. It is con- 
nected directly in parallel with a fusee 
and draws no current until the fuse has 
blown. Measuring only 1% in. long over- 
all x 5/16 in. maximum diameter and 
with a 6 in. connecting lead, it is adapted 
for use on any size cartridge fuse and 
even on plug fuses. The lamp bulb itself 
is only 1 in. long. 

The Ded-Fuse Tattelite is also sug- 
gested for use to indicate open circuits, 
switches, and relays. 


® New Plug Type Valve 


The Fairbanks Company, New York, 
N. Y., has announced a new plug type 
valve which has been designed for serv- 
ice where there is excessive wire draw- 
ing or destructive action on the valve 
seat or disc. In this design of valve it 
is claimed by the manufacturer to be 
impossible to concentrate the stream 
flow on any part of the plug or seat and 
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produce erosion or wire drawing; and 
that a long seating surface between the 
plug and seat insures added life. Both 
seat and disc are made of special nickel 
alloy of high Brinnel hardness and can 
be reground indefinitely without remov- 
ing the valve from the line. A shoulder 
on the spindle affords a back seat which 
permits packing of the stuffing box un- 
der pressure when the valve is wide 
open. 


® New Pressure Fire 
Extinguisher 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J., has announced a new 
2-quart vaporizing liquid fire extin- 
guisher that is discharged by air pres- 
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sure and which delivers a fan-shaped 
spray as well as a solid stream. The 
extinguisher is compact, weighs only 
16% pounds fully charged, and is 18 
inches high and 5 inches in diameter. 
It is operated merely by opening the 
operating valve on the top of the ex- 
tinguisher and by controlling the com- 
bination discharge nozzle. This extin- 
guisher, constructed throughout of cop- 
per and brass, is recommended by the 
manufacturer for incipient fires in all 
classes of material and especially for in- 
flammable liquids and electrical fires. 


® Flow Meter With 
Varying Orifice 


A flow meter, which utilizes a varying 
orifice, is now being manufactured and 
marketed by the Elgin Softener Cor- 
poration of Elgin, Ill. This flow meter, 
designated as the Isometer, consists of 
two parts, namely, an actuator and a 
meter single or in combination. 

The actuator, located in pipe line and 
consisting of a flanged cylindrical sec- 
tion in the center of which is mounted 
a set of plates forming a variable orifice, 
utilizes full line pressure. 





With a pressure drop established, it is 
necessary only to measure the opening 
of the orifice. The vertical movement 
of the orifice gate is measured by chang- 
ing the linear motion of a small stem 
connected to it to rotary motion. The 
rotary motion operates an electrical time 
contact device which consists of a con- 
stantly rotating cam that is driven by a 
clock-type motor. 

The electrical impulses from the actu- 
ator may be transmitted by a two-wire 
circuit to any remote location. Power 
supply for operating the indicating, to- 
talizing, or recording meters may be 
picked up at any convenient point pro- 
vided it is from the same power system. 


® Beltless Napkin Folder 


Paper Converting Machine Company, 
Green Bay, Wis., has announced that a 
new beltless napkin folder has been de- 
signed and manufactured by them. This 
folder is said to be adapted for quarter 
and special folds, and, in addition to the 
elimination of belts, it is stated to be 
slightly speedier than their regular high- 
speed folders with belts. 
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@ F. W. Thomas with John 
Waldron Corp. 


F. W. Thomas, for the last ten years 
New York district manager of the cou- 
pling division of The Bartlett Hayward 
Company, has joined the staff of the 
John Waldron Corporation of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, as general man- 
ager of sales of the Francke coupling 
and Silent Gear departments. 

As of July 15th the sales staff of John 
Waldron Corporation will handle the 
sale of its products directly in place of 
through Smith and Serrell of Newark, 
New Jersey, who have functioned as 
general sales agents heretofore. 


@ THE NEW YORK offices of both the 
Cleveland Crane and Cleveland Tramrail 
Divisions of the Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co., are now located at 60 East 
42nd Street. The telephone number is 
Murray Hill 6-2296. 


® T.A.P.P.I. Standards Adopted 


The Standards Committee of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry has announced the result of 
the recent balloting as follows: 

T.A.P.P.I. Standard T 407 m—Amount 
of Coating in Mineral Coated Paper 
(Adopted). 

T 454 m—Acid Soluble Iron in Paper 
(Adopted ). 

T 619 m—dAnalysis of Salt Cake 
(Adopted with slight modification). 

T 620 m—Analysis of Water (To be 
continued as a Tentative Standard be- 
eause of controversial details). 

T 621 m—Analysis of Rosin (Adopted 
with slight modification). 

A mailing of a large number of 
T.A.P.P.I. Standards will soon be sent 
to all members in good standing who 
have T.A.P.P.I. Manuals. Any member 
may obtain a binder and full set of 
standards on written request sent to R. 
G. Macdonald, Secretary of T.A.P.P.L., 
122 E. 42nd Street, New York. 


@ E. H. LARKIN, recently elected a 
vice president of the Bryant Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has been appointed 
general sales manager. 


® Another Use for Paper 


A new product, recently placed on the 
market for use in both percolators and 
dripolators, not only filters coffee as 
clear as your favorite cocktail, but also 
keeps the grounds together so that they 
can be easily disposed of. This new fil- 
ter-liner combination is marketed under 
the trade name of Perk-O-Liners, by the 
General Paper Products Company, 234 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. They 
are packed thirty in a box to retail for 
ten cents. 

Perk-O-Liners will be distributed 
through chain grocery, drug and five 
and ten cent stores, as well as depart- 
ment stores, backed by a national adver- 
tising campaign. Patents are already 
pending, which will give the General 
Paper Products Company exclusive 
manufacturing rights to this new and 
novel idea. 


® New Catalogues and 
Publications 


Beaver Pipe Tools, Warren, Ohio—A 
pictorial bulletin is devoted to the Beaver 
Model-A Portable Pipe and Bolt Thread- 
ing Machine. Description and complete 
specifications are included. 


Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥.—Paper mill production 
executives will be interested in the new 
56-page catalogue just published by this 
company. More than 35 distinct types of 
slitting and roll winding machines are 
illustrated in this catalogue, the types 
ranging from heavy duty mill type wind- 
ers to narrow width slitting and roll 
winding machines designed to reclaim 
damaged and telescoped end rolls. There 
is also an interesting comparison of va- 
rious slitting methods, and description of 
the latest developments of the company 
in the way of improved cutters, new high 
speed slitters, new type slitters for trans- 
parent cellulose material and also a 
water-cooled mill roll brake for slitters 
operating at high speed. 


Combustion Bngineering Co., 200 Madi- 
son Ave., New York—An 8-page catalogue 
covers general specifications for this 
company’s line of horizontal return tubu- 
lar boilers. Both riveted and fusion 
welded construction for the shells is 
shown and various details of the boilers, 
grates breechings, etc., are included, as 
well as general information on settings. 
These boilers were formerly known to the 
trade under the names of Casey-Hedge 
and Walsh-Weidner. 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York— 
The following circulars are just off the 
press and will be sent on request: No. 
159, Jenkins Regrinding Iron Body Gate 
Valves; No. 160, Jenkins Twin-Bolt Gate 
Valves; No. 162, Jenkins Bronze Gate 
Valves. 


Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broadway, 
New York—A 16-page illustrated booklet 
shows applications of various Murex 
Electrodes and contains considerable 
technical data including principles of de- 
sign and operation, as well as physical 
properties and chemical analyses of de- 
posited metals. The booklet is attrac- 
tively presented with a black, orange and 
silver cover. 


Policyholders Service Bureau, One Mad- 
ison *Ave., New York—This Bureau has 
issued a report entitled Methods of Han- 
dling Customer Complaints which is based 
upon one of their surveys and offers in 
some detail a discussion of the methods 
used by manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers in making sure that complaints 
receive proper attention and are settled 
satisfactorily. Case studies are presented 
and illustrated with reproductions of the 
forms used in recording the receipt and 
handling of various complaints. Copies 
available from the Bureau, which is oper- 
ated by the Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


Pyrometer Instrument Co., 103 La- 
fayette St.. New York—Bulletin No. 60 
illustrates and describes the new Pyro 
surface pyrometer, embodying many ad- 
vanced features. Copies on request. 


Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., South 
Windham, Conn.—A folder just received 
gives a detailed description of a new bag 
machine made by this company, an im- 
portant feature of which is the photo- 
electric cell, side register control. The 
manufacturer claims this device holds 
side seam variations to less than 1/16 in. 


BOOKS 


U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—The Bureau of Standards 
has just released Circular C407, Stand- 
ards for Paper Towels, by Bourdon W. 
Scribner and Russell W. Carr. Copies 
may be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office at Washington for 5 cents 
each. 
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@ Speakers Scheduled for 


Superintendents Convention 

A tentative schedule of speakers for the Sixteenth Annual 
Convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association has been announced. The meeting will 
be held June 5, 6 and 7 at the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 
Va. William H. Brydges, general superintendent of the Bed- 
ford Pulp & Paper Company, is general chairman of the 
convention. 


General Session 


Subjects announced for the general session include: 

“Conversion of Southern Pine Into Ground Wood Pulp and 
Sulphite Pulp,” by William G. MacNaughton, assistant 
director of the Pulp and Paper Laboratory at Savannah, Ga. 

“Dyestuffs: Some Important Factors Affecting Their Use 
in Paper Making,” by J. Carl Schmidt, technical demonstrator 
of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 

“Cost Control in the Finishing Department,” by Wallace 
Shymanski, of Marathon Paper Mills Company. 

“Centrifugal Stock Pumps for Pulp and Paper Mill Use,” 
by William Gargam, assistant chief engineer, Goulds Pumps, 
Ine. 

An illustrated lecture on “The Production and Uses of 
Sulphur,” by the Department of the Interior. 

Other speakers to be heard at this session are: A. H. Nat- 
wick, assistant general manager of the Crown Williamette 
Paper Company; Dr. Harold R. Murdock, research director, 
Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. 


Sulphite Group 
Vance P. Edwardes, Chairman 
The meeting of this group will be featured by the presenta- 


tion of the following papers: 
“Savings Possible for the Superintendent through Improved 
Digester Practice,” by L. C. Kelley, manager, Restigouche 


Company, Ltd. 
“Sulphite Digester Circulation,” by A. R. MacdAllister, 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Book and Fine Papers 
Charles Champion, Chairman 
This group will be addressed by M. S. Kantrowitz, technical 
director of the Government Printing Office at Washington, 
on the subject “Paper Troubles Encountered at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office.” 








F ever pipe was a boon to paper-mill production, it is 
Armco Spiral Welded Pipe. You turn your speci- 


“Another address on the subject “Toledo Beater Control” , age: : 
fications over to us, and the pipe is delivered promptly. 


will be given by Cash Bryan of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany and George D. Ormsbee of Toledo Scale Co. 


The third paper scheduled for this meeting will be given down production 


No waiting, no delay, no fuming over lost time, slowed- 


From the time Armco Spiral Welded 


by E. S. Berges, manager of the roll department of Farrel-| 7‘ ‘ag 
Pipe is set down on your receiving platform, you work 


Cirmingham Co., Inc., on “The Importance of Calender Stack 
in Paper Manufacture.” 


Board Group 
S. M. Hesser, Chairman 


R. R. Baker of the Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., will 
address this group on the subject “Application of Individual 
Motors to the Wet Section of Paper Machines.” 

Another paper on the subject “The Modern Wet End of 
Board Machines,” will be given by Allen Hyer, of the Black 
Clawson Company. 

“Features of the Suction Felt Roll and Adjustable Control 
Top Press Roll Drive,” will be the subject of an address by 
C. L. Ellis, Downingtown Manufacturing Company. 

Dr. R. W. Mitchell, technical director of the Magnus Chem- 
ical Company, will read a paper on “Soap, Felts and Slime.” 


Ground Wood Pulp Group 
O. B. Ingalls, Chairman 


This group will hear a paper on “Grinding Pulp with the 
Latest Type Great Northern Grinders,” by George K. Walker, 
superintendent of Finch Pruyn & Company. 

John A. Weiner, superintendent of the Oswego Board Cm 
pany, will present a paper on “Making Pulp for One of the 
Newer Products Insulation Board.” 

“Care and Preparation in Making Pulp for the Better 





Grades of News Print,” will be the subject of a paper by |@ 
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fast and easily. 





You lay it, couple it, assemble and 
put into operation in double-quick time. As strong 
and durable as it is, Armco Spiral Welded Pipe is free 
from excess weight; easy to handle and install in the 
most complicated layouts. But find out for yourself, 
as a great many other paper mill men have. Learn 
what real pipe satisfaction is. Just put your specifications 
into the mails. We'll respond promptly. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


PIPE SALES DIVISION * MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


ARMCO 
SPIRAL WELDED PIPE 


YOUR SPECIFICAT 


Beedle 
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WANTED—\tUsed, narrow, double-facing corrugating 
The original motor paper machine. Wilson Box & Lumber Co., Ltd., Saint 


P ° John, N. B., Canada. 
driven bursting is 


strength WANTED—Used dryers in good condition, 48” diameter, } 
130”, 132” or 134” wide. Include frames, drives and shaft 


T E ST E R if possible. Address Box 229, THe Paper INDUSTRY. 


















Rapid— —— 
Uniform— * ° 


Accurate— 


E. J. CADY & COMPANY 


549 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. O P P O RT U N IT { E S 








It Pays to Advertise 




































in This 
MORRIS Opportunity Section 
}.. Se ae gp and VENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, | & 
MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, Baldwinsville, N.Y. | 


























Pulp and = an we For The 
= Papermaker’s 


MONEL — CHEMICAL RESISTING "ALLOWS | ° 
Perforations that are accurate in size and ali agement Library 
ANY METAL «» ANY PERFORATION 


as) ques Research Around the World, by Dr. Louis E. 
Harring ton « King - 


Identification and Microscopy of Woods and Wood Fibers 
PERF of ATING Used in the Manufacture of Pulp, by Ellwood S. Harrar ’ 
and J. Elton Lodewick. 


Ge ETT) 


5654 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill.@11 4 Liberty St., NewYork, N.Y. 





Lessons in Paper Making, Part 1, by Harry Williamson. 
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The Original LONGCRIMP 
FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Were made by this Company in 1922. 
Their outstanding service is known from 
coast to coast. 

Our Modified Longcrimp is the latest im- 
provement in that type of wires. It has 
the extra life of the original Longcrimp 
and can be used for light weight paper. 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
14025 Aspinwall Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Lessons in Paper Making, Part 2, by Harry Williamson. 
Practical Helps for the Mill Man. 


Each one of these publications contains a wealth of information, 
and they are priced at only fifty cenis per copy prepaid. 


THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


333 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Everett H. Strout, superintendent of the Livermore Falls 
mill of International Paper Company. 

Mr. Ingalls, who is superintendent of the Pejepscot Paper 
Company, one of the oldest producers of newsprint in the 
United States, is a recognized expert on groundwood him- 
self, and will lead a general discussion on that subject. 


® Important Import Developments 


The last month has witnessed some important develop- 
ments involving imports of paper to the United States, 
according to a report issued by the Import Committee of the 
American Paper Industry, which has been active in behalf of 
the domestic industry in all of the cases referred to. 

Developments involving the pending reciprocal trade agree- 
ments are listed as follows: 

Belgium—After a month’s delay, during which time efforts 
were made by affected American industries to prevent the 
reduction of duties on Belgian merchandise, the Belgian 
reciprocal trade agreement was formally proclaimed on April 
1, effective on May 1. The proclamation announced that vari- 
ous countries, including Canada, now discriminating against 
the United States, will only be allowed the benefit of the new 
low rates for six months unless they meanwhile enter into 
trade agreements with this country. Those countries, in 
cluding Germany, which have formally denounced existing 
treaties, will cease to benefit by the Belgian rates after the 
present treaties are abrogated. 

Haiti—The conclusion of a trade agreement with Haiti is 
announced, effective upon ratification by Haiti. This agree- 
ment makes no concession on United States exports of paper 
to Haiti, though such concessions had been asked by the 
American Paper Industry. 

Canada—The American Paper Industry made a strong 
presentation of its attitude on reciprocity with Canada when 
the formal hearing was held on March 18. Unless true reci- 
procity was to be effected, the paper industry expressed its 
opposition to any change in existing conditions with regard to 
trade with Canada. 

Cuba—The first four months of trade under the Cuban 
reciprocal trade show a material increase in the volume and 
value of paper exports from the United States to Cuba. Nearly 
every grade of paper benefitted by the reduced rates granted 
by Cuba, and the increase is presumably a diversion of 
purchases formerly made in Europe or Canada. 

The Commissioner of Customs has issued a ruling that 
Customs officials are to consider colored and other ground 
wood papers dutiable, if they are of such kinds or colors that 
they are not clearly standard newsprint. The burden of proof 
that such papers are chiefly used by newspapers is to be 
placed on the importers. 

The United States Customs Court has rendered a series of 
two decisions in which a renewed effort of importers of bris- 
tol to secure a low duty rate is once more defeated. In the 
ease of bristol, the merchandise was calendered and the 
claim was made that it was paperboard, calendered or coated, 
and therefore more specifically provided for at a duty rate 
of 30 per cent than as bristol. The Customs Court upheld 
this contention. The second case involved X-Ray screens, 
in which high priced chemicals are used with a cardboard 
base. The importers claimed this merchandise was coated 
paper, but the Customs Court holds that it is dutiable as 
coated cardboard. 


¢¢ ¢ 
PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION 


This is to certify that the average circulation per issue of 
Tue Paper Inpustry for the six months’ period July Ist, to 
and including December 31st, 1934, was as follows: 


EE WE ck poh inn S44 d ode cade 3770 
Copies distributed free ........... 680 
WEE AS sa eV eiccdeedeeb snes ents 4450 


(SIGNED) Edward B. Fritz, Publisher. 


SUBSCRIBED and sworn to before me on this 30th day 


of April, 1935. 
JANE A. DEWITT, Notary Public. 
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THE 
BIRTHPLACE 
OF LOSSES 


PRINTED 


WEIGHT RECORDS 


@ Losses begin at the scale, where materials are 
weighed—and recorded! Hand-written weight- 
records are a constant and serious menace to 
Cost- and Quality-Control, and to Profits. 


The Toledo Printweigh eliminates this hazard by 
automatically printing the weight indicated on 
the scale. 


The Printweigh strip reproduced above is just one 
of many types of weight-records furnished by this 
accurate, automatic, versatile weight-recorder. 


In hundreds of industrial plants today, the Print- 
weigh stands guard over the basic weight-records 
of materials received, processed, batched or ship- 
ped. Its applications are practically limitless, and 
all of them directly and positively profit-protecting. 


Our representative in your city will be glad to 
discuss with you the application of Printweigh to 
your own weighing operations. Look for “Toledo 
Scales” in the Where to Buy It section of your 
telephone directory. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


TOLEDO-OHIO 


NO SPRINGS «+ HONEST WEIGHT 


181 SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES THROUGHOUT U. S. AND CANADA 
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| HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
} Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. ASME. ELC. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. AS.M.E. E1.C. 
J. Wallace Tower—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, { PULP AND PAPER MILLS 























= 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


ooc$e 


Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 











‘ valuations, i AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
“nnd enginecring 2 STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC Reports Hydro-Electric and 
“Slastresthe and aa : ca Semmn wypeaves Valuations Steam Power Plants 
oquipment of STRUCTURES Estimates Plans and Specifications 
338 | => 
CHEMIPULP PROCEssS, INC. 

° CHEMICAL PuLP MILL ENGINEERS 

> CHEMICAL PULPING PROCESSES, OPERATING SURVEYS 
APPRAISALS ESTIMATES 


 ivsn 3 largest Fourdriniers in the world for turn- 
ing out the finest tissue and condenser papers 
are S & W designed and built. 
Write for “Carrying the Torch.” 
The SMITH & WINCHESTER MFG. Co. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 197 


Paper mill, paper cutting and paper bag machinery. 














WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


WAaTERTOWN, N.Y. 
CANADIAN AGENCY: 319 CASTLE BUILDING, MONTREAL, P. Q. 





PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 3311 FIRST AVE., SOUTH, SEATTLE, WASH. 














THE PUSEY AND JONES 
CORPORATION 
Established 1848 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





“READY 
MILL COGS 


DRESSED”’ 
LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
FILLINGTHAT 

CAN BE PUT 
IN A MORTISE 

WHEEL 
Ready 
Dressed 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
| THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Bend, Ind. 

















SEATTLE 
MONTREAL 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


STEBBINS 


ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 











PuLP MILL MACH’Y @ FINISHING ROOM MACH’‘Y 
@ FRICTION CLUTCHES 























CARTHAGE MACHINE CO. 
Carthage, New York 








Machinery for Ground Wood and Chemical Pulp 








DRY PAPER 
EVENLY 





STICKLE AUTOMATIC STEAM CONTROLS 
DRAINAGE SYSTEMS FOR DRYERS AND HEATING SYSTEMS 


DEAERATING FEED WATER HEATERS, REDUCING VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, OIL AND STEAM SEPARATORS 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY, 2217 VALLEY AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TION ECONOMIZERS FOR HEATING AIR 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 


































































































July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1935 
Nine Months Cum. Scores as of March 31, 1935 
18 Mills Still in the Race 
PERFECT SCORES 
Division |—Paper and Pulp Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
< 
A 
=) 
So 
3] 
oS 
=a 
Aa 
2 St. Croix Paper Co. Woodland Maine 
= 
o 
oO 
& Escanaba Paper Co. Escanaba Michigan 
Crystal Tissue Co. Middletown Ohio 
So 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. Lakeview Neenah, Wis. 
International Paper Co. Webster Orono, Maine 
a Bird & Son, ~_" Phillipsdale Rhode Island 
U. 8. Envelc Morgan Paper Co. Div. Lititz, Pa. 
Bs Internationa! or Co. Livermore hisholm, Maine 
© Spaulding Fibre Co., Ine. New Mill Plant Milton, N. H. 
& International Paper Co. Riley Maine 
© U.S. Gypsum C Gypsum Ohio 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Ine. Hayes North Rochester, N. H. 
ead Paperboard Co. Rockport Indiana 
Division 11—Remanufacturing 
Container Corp. of America Natick Massachusetts 
Texas —a Box Co. Dallas Texas 
Southern —— Co. Houston Texas 
Genoa Ohio 
Bosis Bow. Box < Co. East Pepperell Massachusetts 
IMPERFECT SCORES 
Ke Disabling | Frequency Ke Disabling | Frequency 
Nenker Rank| Injuries Rate Num Rank| Injuries Rate 
P-108 1 10 5.733 P-100 3 1 2.456 
P- 27 2 ll 5.813 P- 72 4 2 4.044 
P- 64 3 8 5.976 P- 3 5 4 7.580 
P- 18 4 9 . 6.229 P- 56 6 4 7.756 
P- 19 5 7 6.742 P- 89 7 3 11.544 
P- 30 6 8 7.311 P- 61 8 5 13.389 
P- 62 7 ll 7.524 P- 17 9 5 16.502 
P- 13 8 ll 8.349 P- 43} 10 6 18.095 
P- 23 9 8.784 P- 51 ll 10 18.740 
P- 67 10 17 10.345 Oo P- 59 12 10 21.395 
< Pp-3i ll 14 11.256 | P- 88 | 13 8 23.301 
& P-12| 12 11 11.699 ~ || P-79| 14 ll 24.193 
= Pld] 13 15 12.244 15 P-29] 15 9 25.823 
a P44 14 15 13.444 = Pp 4 16 gy 669 
© P-69| 15 16 13.536 ||° P-33| 17 10 27.841 
P- 1 16 14.093 P-75| 18 + 27.853 
P- 95 | 17 14 14.355 P- 41 19 10 28.704 
P-101 18 17 17.429 P- 49 | 20 q 28.905 
P-102 19 28 18.499 P- 48} 21 12 29.413 
P- 2] 20 22 22.061 P-104 | 22 18 33.373 
P- 28} 21 72 22.651 P- 14] 23 10 36.759 
P- 78 | 22 27 26.080 P-113 | 24 14 44.535 
P- 87 | 23 26.372 L- 47 25 66.084 
P- 74 | 24 52 44.496 P- 50} 26 83.992 
P- 71] 25 56 56.311 
P- 94) Il 1 4.773 
P- 68 2 4 5.664 P-109 12 1 5.765 
P- 21 3 5 6.479 P- 6] 13 2 7.940 
P- 25 4 5 8.085 P-110 14 1 12.133 
P- 70 5 7 9.911 P-103 15 3 12.165 
P-112 6 7 10.130 Qa P- 42 16 2 15.273 
P- 10 7 7 10.348 P- 7] #17 4 18.869 
P-11| 8 6 10.706 || P-93] 18 2 20.313 
m= p-40 . 10 12.424 Oo P- 2% 19 4 24.872 
& P-60; 10 13 17.935 = P-107| 20 6 25.397 
BS P-22] i 12 18.442 |5 P99) 21 3 29.352 
m P-46/] 12 11 19.808 P- 5| 22 8 31.353 
o P-45 13 17 22.265 P- 80 23 8 32.084 
P-76| 14 13 23.620 P- 8| 24 6 47.366 
P- 16 15 15 24.428 P- 81 25 12 49.347 
P- 26 | 16 19 26.231 P- 98 | 26 12 75.645 
P- 82 17 18 26.427 
ee) 8) & | ge 
P- 73 | 20 22 33.328 Division 11 
eel 7| § | uo 
No March Report: P-88, P-89, P-114 -l 
No February or March Report: P-73 R-10 8 3 6.758 
3 9 1 7.366 
R-16 10 2 7.784 
R- 2 ll 6 13.184 
9 12 4 
R-1 183 10 32.151 
R-13 4 8 39.762 
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The Lost 





‘But Mayor, that aint a road, 
thats a crease in the map" 


Comedy to some folks, but stark tragedy 
to many a column of troops marched down 
a folded crease or surrounded on a smudge 
of mud. 

But there'll be no more rain soaked maps 
for alibis, for war maps no longer turn to 
pulp when wet. They're being made of 
genuine vegetable parchment, are stronger 
wet than dry, when washed are good as 
new. 

Plenty of selling battles, too, have been 
lost by using the wrong kind of paper. 
There’s a KVP paper for every food pro- 
tection use. 


CARE 

y y > 

N12 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT (Kalamazoo County) MICHIGAN 
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ALUMINUM 





SULPHATE 


a \ 





attention 


Offices: Atlenté, Los 


; Denver, 
Chicago, Cleveland ttsbursh, Providence’ 
neapolls, Phil a 


—— xtle, St- Louis 
CABLE ADDRESS: belay 
.,Ltd.. 
Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co 
In 
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alo, Charlotter 
Angeles, Min 
’ . Sen Francisco. 


N. Y. 


Montreal, Toronto 
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1864 The Qualifications of 


EXCELSIOR FELTS 


are embodied in their name 





Elimination of felt marks 

X actly as you want them 
Carefully manufactured 

E asy starting and non-blowing 
Lasting qualities 

Satisfying performance 

I mmeasurably successful 
Order today and 

Reduce your felt costs 


CYLINDER WETS 
(Open and water shedding) 


71 years of experience in felt manufacture. 
Maximum tonnage obtained if run over 


EXCELSIOR FELTS 


Manufactured by 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, MAINE 

















Sold by 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75 Duane St., New York, and direct 















Toilet Paper Embosser 


The machine illustrated is our stand- 
ard triple shaft toilet winder with 
embossing unit attached. 


Winder may be operated with em- 
bosser disconnected if desired. 


We manufacture embossing rolls, 
also independent embossing units 


to be attached to your present 
winder units. 


HUDSON SHARP MACHINE CO. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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GENERATION + 


This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





@ How Air is Removed 
From Feed Water 


There has been much interest during 
the last few years in the matter of cor- 
rosion where piping and boiler and econ- 
omizer tubes and plates are eaten away 
internally by chemical action even 
though water is free from all impurities 
except gases absorbed from the atmos- 
phere. It is now well known that this 
destructive action is due to the dissolved 
oxygen in the water and that it can be 
prevented if the oxygen is removed from 
the water. 

For the removal of this dissolved 
oxygen two general methods have been 
developed both of which are in practical 
use. One of these is somewhat of a 
chemical nature and consists in the use 
of a degasifier which allows the water 
to come in contact with a mass of scrap 
material, hence the water finally fed to 
the boiler is practically free of gas. Such 
a process is used in the Kestner de- 
gasser used mainly in Europe and the 
Speller process which is used in this 
country. This general method is em- 
ployed in the Deactivator. 

De-aeration by reducing the partial 
gas pressure and increasing the water 
temperature is the second scheme which 
is used. Fundamentally the process em- 
ployed consists of heating the water to 
its approximate boiling point and then 
injecting it into a chamber under a 
vacuum. 


© Test to Check Deterioration 
of Lubricating Oils 


To determine the condition of a lubri- 
cating oil the following simple test can 
be made in the power plant. This test 
will show if an oil is beginning to break 
down and is consequently becoming 
dangerous to use, or if a new oil has been 
acid-treated. The test is made with a 
tall 4 oz. (114 ¢.c.) sample bottle. The 
bottle is first sterilized by boiling in 
distilled water, then 1 oz. (28 c.c.) of 
distilled water is added to 1 oz. of the 
oil to be tested. The bottle containing 
the oil and water is heated in a water 
bath up to 180 deg. Fahr. (83 deg. Cent.), 
corked and shaken vigorously for five 
minutes. After standing three hours 
the condition of the liquid is noted. A 
good filtered oil, not broken down and 
free from acid, will completely separate 
from the water with no layer or line of 
emulsion between the oil and water and 
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UTILIZATION + 


MAINTENANCE 


By W.S. JOULE 


will retain its clearness and original 
color. 

To aid in measuring the liquids in this 
test, the 4-oz. bottle may be graduated 
at the 1-oz. and the 2-oz. points by mak- 
ing a horizontal line with a file on the 
outside of the bottle. Several bottles 
may be marked in this way, so that com- 
parative tests may be conducted on 
several oils at the same time and under 
the same conditions. In this way an oil 
in use may at times be compared with 
new oil to see if it is beginning to break 
down and become dangerous. This test 
can easily be applied to turbine oils in 
the plant where they are used. After 
a little experimenting an oil that is be- 
ginning to break down or contains acid 
can readily be distinguished. 

This emulsification test is important 
for oils used in steam turbines, splash 
feed, crank-case steam engines and circu- 
lating oiling systems. In some cases, 
oil must separate from water readily 
and retain this property during use. 
With motor oils a filtered oil can be 
detected from an acid-treated oil. 

Color does not indicate the lubricating 
value of an oil. Highly filtered oils are 
paler than other oils of the same vis- 
cosity, but the color can also be lightened 
by acid treatment. Heavy oils have 
deeper colors than light oils. Red en- 
gine oils should be clear when held to- 
ward the light in a sample bottle. 
Cylinder oils are green in color instead 
of black if free from tar. All mineral 
oils show more or less “bloom” or fluor- 
escence, unless it is removed. Oils 
should be free from turbidity, which 
indicates impurities. 


@ POOR CIRCULATION of water in a 
boiler results in the sticking of steam 
bubbles to heating surfaces, which will 
mean poor efficiency in the boiler. It 
may mean, also, in case of a water-tube 
boiler, that the steam bubbles will form 
in the tubes, and when they break at the 
surface, will throw a large amount of 
water into the steam space, thus caus- 
ing very wet steam or what is known 


as “priming.” 


® Control of Feed Temperature 
to Economizer 


As economizer tubes begin to sweat 
when the initial water temperature is 
reduced to 120 deg. Fahr. it is important 
that this temperature be carefully 
checked. It is therefore advisable to use 
recording thermometers on the line sup- 
plying water to the economizer so that 
a check on the operating conditions may 
be had. 

From a standpoint of efficiency, it is 


advisable to keep the temperature of the 
water as low as possible and yet not 
encounter the danger of condensing the 
vapor in the flue gases. Water tempera- 
tures of around 140 to 150 deg. Fahr. are 
usually maintained. 

When moisture accumulates on the 
exterior or tubes of economizers it com- 
bines with the sulphurous flue gases to 
form a weak solution of sulphuric acid. 
Corrosion is very rapid under such 
conditions. 

Temperature control to the boiler is 
also important and a recording ther- 
mometer on the feed water is advisable. 
The higher the temperature can be main- 
tained the more efficient the operating 
conditions. This is largely a matter of 
heat balance and means the most effi- 
cient use of exhaust steam without any 
waste to the atmosphere. 


@ TO DRY OUT a generator run it 
with the armature short-circuited be- 
yond the ammeter and circuit-breaker 
and adjust the field so as to maintain 
a temperature in the winding of 70 deg. 
C. (158 deg. F.). This should require 
approximately full-load current. 


® Records Stimulate Economy 


Best results can be obtained in any 
boiler room if the attendants perform 
their work along a definite routine; the 
various duties then become a matter of 
habit, and the work can be accomplished 
much more quickly and satisfactorily 
than if no routine were followed and 
each individual did the work that seemed 
most pressing at the moment. 

Instruments especially need careful 
watching to make sure they are reason- 
ably accurate. A regular routine of in- 
spection and calibration should be es- 
tablished to prevent errors. Each day 
the log sheet and instrument records 
should be gathered up and compared 
with a standard which has been worked 
out to give best results in that par- 
ticular power plant. Any variation 
from this standard indicates conditions 
which invite investigation. If below 
standard, some condition needs correc- 
tion; if above, a determination of the 
cause may lead to a change in practice 
which will result in greater economy. 

Merely keeping records has little 
value; to be of real benefit, the data 
collected must be totaled, averaged, com- 
pared with previous results and when 
causes of discrepancies have been de- 
termined steps should be taken immedi- 
ately to correct the faults. It is the 
immediate showing up of poor results 
and prompt remedy that make record 
keeping profitable to the plant. 
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| LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


HIS superior mineral leader has become “standard” in 
many mills specializing on better quality for their various 
grades of paper. Its use increases retention of other fillers 
and sizes, improves formation and printing qualities of the 
paper and prevents “whiskers.” Also let us quote you on— 


Acetate of Lead C. P. Ammonium Hydroxide 
Aluminum Sulphate, Commercial C.P. Hydrochloric Acid 
Aluminum Sulphate, Iron Free C. P. Nitric Acid 

Aqua Ammonia C. P. Sulphuric Acid 

Barium Carbonate Muriatic Acid 

Barium Chloride Salt Cake 

Barium Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) Soda Ash 

Bleach Sulphuric Acid 

Caustic Soda Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Founded 1839 Subsidiary of E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Cleveland, Ohio 
New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
Albany Boston Chicago Detroit New Haven Philadelphia St. Lovis 
Birmingham Charlotte Cincinnati Milwaukee New Orleans Pittsburgh St. Paul 
Son Francisco, 584 Mission Street Los Angeles, 2260 East 15th Street 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD 
Acids and General Chemicals Division, Montreal and Toronto 
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TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


The following abstracts are of the latest 
developments found in the foreign press 
and in the patent offices. Photostats and 
translations of complete articles and 
patents can be obtained at cost price. 


IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 





@ Atomizer for Dampening 
Paper Webs 


Air under pressure is blown through 
a slit in a pipe that is fixed across the 
paper web and this makes contact with 
a wick saturated with the liquid, thus 
causing dispersion of the latter. The 
air supply passing through pipe (b) pro- 
vided with the jet sockets (c) is carried 
at high velocity through a fine, long 
slit (d). The wick (f) which fits snugly 


Y 
. 


a 


into the long opening (e), and which 
enters the pipe (a) that holds the liquid, 
serves to carry this liquid to the edge of 
(d), the length of which is identical 
with the width of the wick (f). The 
amount of liquid supplied and atomized 
may be regulated by raising or lowering 
the pressure in (a), or by causing a uni- 
form change in the cross-section of (f) 
over its entire width. The latter is ac- 
complished by means of the screw (i) 
which acts upon a hinged lever (g) (h). 
A loosening of (i) has the opposite ef- 
fect, (g) (h) being pressed upwards 
by springs (k). These operations of (i) 
also serve to change the dimensions of 
the meshes in the wick. Orion Maschi- 
nen und Apparatebau, C.m.b.H. Diissel- 
dorf. German Patent No. 605659; 
K1 55e. 


@ Kraft Paper for Corrugated 
Packing Cases 

A comprehensive review by the chief 
engineer of the Laboratoire Général pour 
Emballages, at Paris, gives methods of 
manufacturing and qualities of kraft 
paper, as well as data from tests on the 
finished product. The latter include 
weight per square meter, thickness, pop 
tests, and Elmendorf tearing tests on 
samples of kraft manufactured in the 
U. S. A., England, Sweden, and France. 
As the author has drawn freely on the 
work of agencies in the United States, 
like the methods of testing of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, his article does not 
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warrant more than a brief abstract. The 
emphasis on pulp shredders, with special 
reference to the Ballen shredder, which 
reduces 2 to 3 tons of pulp per hour, and 
a more recent system of beating as con- 
trasted with the older methods, and 
diagrammatic references to the paper 
machines used in making kraft, are fea- 
tured. Gdésta Hall. Papier-Fabr. (T. S.) 
33, No. 10, 89-96 (1935). Cf. also, Le 
Papier, 37, 555-560 (1934). 


* Optical Studies on Pulps 


This is the 4th and final paper of this 
series. [CF. THE Paper INpustTry 16, No. 
10, 715 (Jan. 1935) and No. 12, 881 
(Mar. 1935)], in which the effect of cal- 
endering has been studied comprehen- 
sively. The methods used have been pre- 
viously described. Use was made of 15 
different papers whose pulp components, 
ash content, type of loading, coloring, 
and sizing, and conditions of calendering 
were known. These data are carefully 
tabulated. In the various gloss measure- 
ments, the results of which are given 
in a series of graphs, eight angles of 
illumination (ranging from 0 to 45 deg.) 
were used. The maxima in gloss valves 
usually lie at 20-22.5 deg. illumination. 
A higher gloss was noted in the machine 
than in the cross-direction of a sheet. 
This is not shown by direct visual ob- 
servation. With increased calendering, 
and with increased pressure during cal- 
endering, the gloss increases until an 
upper limit (the so-called gloss satura- 
tion) is reached, at which point a fur- 
ther increase is not noticeable. This 
gloss saturation depends on the con- 
struction of the calender, the rate of 
calendering, the material of which cal- 
ender rolls are made, as well as the re- 
sistance of paper to calendering. In 
other words, generalizations are impos- 
sible, and factors affecting gloss must 
be worked out for each individual cal- 
ender by meeting the problems practi- 
cally and noting under what conditions 
the gloss saturation is reached. Thus 
unnecessary overcalendering may be 
avoided. Needless to say, there may be 
other properties besides gloss that are 
desired (e. g. stiffness), and in practice 
such considerations will modify calen- 
dering operations. In general, an un- 
ealendered paper (judged on a purely 
optical basis) shows greater brightness 
than one which is calendered. A more 
highly calendered paper shows less 
brightness than one less calendered. A 
handmade paper is brighter than a ma- 
chine made sheet; the wire side is 
brighter than the upper side. In gen- 
eral, the rougher the paper surface 
(viewed by the photometer in the ex- 
periments described) the brighter it is, 


provided always the other factors re- 
main unchanged, and provided, too, that 
the paper is unsized, uncolored and 
(especially) free from fillers. The latter, 
for example, have the capacity of bright- 
ening the upper side of the sheet, in 
contrast to the wire side. Calendering 
increases transparency and decreases 
opacity and also serves to diminish sur- 
face reflection (i. e. brightness). The 
introduction of fillers with a very high 
index of refraction serves to offset the 
loss in opacity resulting from calender- 
ing. Floss is practically the same on 
either side of the sheet provided the cal- 
endering operation has been uniform. 


® Improvement in 
Bleaching Equipment 

This is an addendum to German Pat- 
ent No. 585146. The fibrous material to 
be bleached is shaken through hopper 
(t) and feed-line (p) into bucket wheel, 
where the exact amounts and the veloc- 
ity with which they are to be supplied 
to the rising pipe (c) can be carefully 
controlled. As soon as the partitions (i) 
of the wheel are filled, the material to 
be bleached is blown upwards through 
the rising column (c) by means of com- 
pressed air which is surcharged with 
the bleaching agent, entering through 
the perforations at the bottom (m). The 
force of this blast serves to disintegrate 








the fibers, which then sink into the 
chamber (d) after passing through the 
bend in the upper part of the apparatus. 
The compressed air escapes by means of 
the vent (f) and the fibers fall to the 
bottom of (d) which is emptied by the 
use of the slide valve (k). Gebr. Bell- 
mar. Niefern in Baden. German Patent 
No. 604950. 
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Making a Profit 





Under present conditions, it 
is a real problem to make a 
profit after paying increased 
production costs, higher taxes 
and other burdensome ex- 
penses. ® There is a way, how- 
ever, to beat the game, and 
that is by making a better 
product and at the same time 
cutting costs. This is not an 
idle dream. It is being done. 
One nationally advertised 
paper today is known for its 
superior quality. This was not 
true before this mill installed a 
Fritz REFINING AND HyDrRAT- 
ING MACHINE. At the same 
time the manager stated that 
they had cut out six 2,000-Ib. 
beaters and one jordan when 
this machine, which uses only 
75 horsepower, was installed, 
thereby making better paper, 
saving a lot of power, a lot of 
room and a lot of grief. @ It’s 
easier to make paper this 
better way. ® For more in- 
formation, please write us. 


LOVE BROTHERS, INC. ¢ AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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* Vacuum Pumps in the 
Paper Mill 

A well illustrated article on the latest 
developments in vacuum pumps used in 
the service of British paper mills. After 
outlining the importance of vacuum 
pumps serving suction-boxes and suction- 
rolls, the author discusses the basic 
principles of the newer pumps which 
give higher vacua and greater efficiency. 
In the ordinary vacuum pump use is 
made of the kinetic energy of water-in 
motion. Water which serves as a seal- 
ing, cooling and pumping agent revolves 
through the action of rotor blades. How- 


ever the design is such that if the suc- 
tion line is appreciably throttled, splash- 
ing and surging will result. In the 
older construction, the air-flow entering 
and leaving the rotor ports is at right 
angles to the desired line of motion of 
the water pistons. This, together with 
the rather small port areas in the older 
designs (with their high exit and en- 
trance velocities of air), tend to prevent 
an even motion of the water and ac- 
count for eddy losses. In experimenting 
with the construction of the newer 
pumps, attention was given to overcom- 
ing these difficulties. The rotor is built 
on a central web with hollow ends. The 
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ports are located on surfaces of cones ly- 
ing within the rotor and are now at the 
bases of the blades and have about 
twice the area formerly possible. Sta- 
tionary ports are also larger. The water 
and air flow in the blades are parallel. 
Either head is removable and the cones 
are themselves separate from the heads. 
The performance of this new type of 
pump is very marked and is illustrated 
by a series of graphs and a table. The 
experiments leading to their construc- 
tion included varying diameters of the 
cones, as well as varying lengths and 
pitches. In contrast to the older type, 
the new pumps may be speeded up dur- 
ing their operation with little loss of 
efficiency. As a result the balance be- 
tween steam costs and the cost of opera- 
ting the vacuum pumps has _ been 
changed. The author considers it more 
economical in increasing paper produc- 
tion on a given machine to use the ex- 
isting suction rolls operated at higher 
vacua, than to increase the number of 
dryer rolls and the steam consumption. 
Application of the new pumps in evapo- 
rators, sulphate pulp mills, felt condi- 
tioners, etc. are suggested. So as not to 
raise the horsepower unduly, there are 
two systems of having the air pump 
handle air exclusively, while water is 
handled by a separate centrifugal. If 
there is a basement beneath the mill, a 
column as shown in Figure 1, allows a 
header arrangement above the wires, 
with ample room for a downward column 
equivalent to 3 feet (of water) higher 
than the vacuum. When the water 
rises against the check valve (which 
is shown opening into the tank at the 
base of the column) it will be main- 
tained in this column until its weight 
overcomes atmospheric pressure. Then 
the water is discharged into the tank 
and is handled by the centrifugal pump. 
An alternate arrangement is a flat-box 
unit, of which several types are des- 
cribed and illustrated. It was found that 
when the centrifugal and vacuum pumps 
were built together the layout was too 
costly. Hence two other designs were 
introduced, one of which where separate 
air and centrifugal pumps are operated 
by a common motor, is shown in Figure 
2. In another design (not included in 
this abstract) they are operated inde- 
pendently. Figure 2 also shows the 
piping to and from the separating tank. 
A small vacuum heating pump for the 
dryer exhaust is also described and il- 
lustrated. E. J. H. Norman. Paper- 
Maker and Brit. Paper Trade J. (Tech- 
nical Sect.) 89, No. 1, 10-16 (1935). 


@ Properties of Pulpwood 
and Pulp Yields Therefrom 


A full report on the physical and 
chemical properties of spruce and pine 
woods in relation to their utilization in 
pulp manufacture. In the case of spruce 
that has grown rapidly, the weight of a 
unit volume is quite low. As soon as 
there are three or more annual rings 
per centimeter, however, this weight per 
volume ratio becomes practically con- 
stant at 0.39 to 0.42. Cutting sections 
with a thickness of 0.03 to 0.04 mm., 
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MISCO 
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THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 


is proof against corrosion by sulphite acids 





The story of MISCO “C” is told in Bulletin No. 5. 
Your copy will be mailed on request. 


and is recommended for the following: 


Digester Neck Rings 
Digester Covers 
Acid Valves 

Strainers 


Digester Bottom Sleeves 
Blow-off Valves 
Bottom Elbows 
Acid Pumps 
Fittings 


and all other equipment exposed to corrosion 
by sulphite acids. 


MISCO “C” is the product of one of the world’s pioneer 
manufacturers of chromium-nickel alloys. Operators 
of sulphite digesters know they can depend upon the 
makers of MISCO “‘C”’ to execute their orders promptly 
and that the castings when installed will give long and 
satisfactory service. 


MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING COMPANY 


One of the World’s Pioneer Producers of Chromium-Nickel Alloys 
1992 GUOIN STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











New 1/10,000”" Micrometer Scales of All Kinds 


PAPER 
TESTERS 


SCHOPPER 
STANDARD 





The Original Schopper-Riegler 
Standard Freeness Tester. 


Old, inaccurate scales, micrometers and other 
testers calibrated and made over like new. 


TESTING MACHINES, Inc. 


472 W. 34th St. NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for Schopper Standard 
U. S. A. and Canada Tose 
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Color Matching 
Troubles 






= as is the human eye, it is not reliable as a match- 


er of colors under all conditions. Fatigue, dependence upon 
physical condition, and inconsistency under varying lighting 


conditions, result in costly errors. 


Eliminate these visual errors with the new Westinghouse Color 
Matcher that assures correct, uniform grading of paints, 
textiles, porcelain, printing, dyes, or any other product in which 
flat color plays an important part, 

* 


Write for a copy of C.S. 43-760, com- 
pletely describing the Color Matcher. 


Westinghouse 


Room 2-N East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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immersing them in water, fixing them 
on a slide and subsequently projecting 
them (by means of the so-called Promi- 
apparatus) on a screen so that the en- 
largement is exactly 100 diameters is a 
technique that serves to show the rela- 
tive distribution of fibers in springwood 
and summerwood. Fast growth was 
shown statistically and numerically to 
contain from 5 to 15 per cent summer- 
wood fibers and these comprised about 
2 to 9 per cent of the total volume of 
the wood. In slower growth the percent- 
age of summerwood fibers usually varied 
from 20 to 30 per cent of the total. In 
the case of extremely slow growth (i. e., 
boles taken from trees in the northern 
part of Sweden) the relative percentage 
rose to 35. In general, as the crown of 
the tree is reached, the percentage of 
summerwood appears to decrease. A 
careful study was made of the length 
and breadth of fibers. Spruce sulphate 
pulps, with Roe numbers of 6-7, were 
disintegrated in water, the fibers 
mounted and fixed, and again magnified 
to 100 diameters by projection. There- 
upon the fibers could be readily meas- 
ured and separated into groups. These 
were classified according to varying 
lengths (using 0.5 mm. intervals) into 
classes ranging from 0.5 mm. to 6 mm., 
and also into classes varying in breadth 
from 0.02 to 0.08 mm. (using 0.01 mm. 
intervals). By plotting the results 
graphically, it was noted that at least 
300 longitudinal measurements and 200 
width measurements were required be- 
fore adequate statistics could be obtained 
for a particular pulp. A summary of 
these results indicates that in a rapidly 
growing wood, the fibers are consider- 
ably shorter and wider than they are 
in slow growth. When growth has not 
been excessive, the fiber length (for 
spruce) ordinarily lies between 3 and 
3.8 mm., and the width is almost con- 
stant at 0.04 mm. The ratio of fiber 
length to fiber width is important from 
the standpoint of the paper to be formed. 
In fast growing spruce woods this ratio 
varies from 45 to 60. In other spruce 
samples it varies from 75 to 90. A com- 
prehensive chemical study indicated that 
ether and acetone extractives were sub- 
ject to wide variations. Ether extracts 
as high as 5.5 to 7 per cent (which is 
extraordinary for spruce) were attained 
at times, from the wood of freshly-felled 
trees. These extracts were oily. After 
storage of the wood, the extractive con- 
tent dropped perceptibly (e. g., 5.48 per 
cent down to 3.96 per cent within 9 
months). However, the author again 
emphasizes what he has shown in pre- 
vious researches, viz., that the acetone 
and not the ether-soluble extractives are 
the ones that interfere with delignifica- 
tion by the sulphite process, and that 
all the samples here examined (i. e., 
the spruce samples) are low in acetone 
soluble material (0.17 to 0.28 per cent). 
For an individual tree, the lignin con- 
tent does not vary very much at different 
heights of the bole. The pentosan con- 
tent appears to increase from the lower 
to the upper portions of the stem. In 
the physical examination of Scots pine, 
the variations in fiber length are much 
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more pronounced than are the varia- 
tions in fiber width—1.81 to 3.22 mm. 
are the extremes in length, and 0.036 to 
0.046 are the extremes in width. The 
fluctuations in the ratio of length to 
width of the pine fibers lie between 41 
and 86. In general, however, this fig- 
ure is considerably lower than in the 
case of spruce. The extractives of pine, 
both the ether- and the acetone-soluble 
matter, are subject to wide variations. 
The pines of southern and middle 
Sweden are usually lower in such ex- 
tractives than the pines grown in the 
north. The latter are often quite rich 
in acetone-soluble matter (ranging as 
high as 1.52 per cent) and such woods 
are entirely unsuited to the manufac- 
ture of sulphite pulp. Lignin, ash, and 
pentosan figures are also tabulated. In 
making miniature sulphite cooks only 
spruce was used, the wood being cut into 
tablets 35x4x4 mm. The cooking liquor 
was made from pure chemicals and con- 
tained 1.1 g. CaO and 4.5 g. SO, in 100 
ec. Five parts of this acid were used 
per one part of air-dried wood, and the 
digestion was carried out in glass bomb 
tubes under carefully standardized con- 
ditions. In general, the cook required 
14 hours, with a maximum temperature 
of 135 deg. C. The time required to 
reach a definite degree of pulping as 
judged by the Roe number did not vary 
materially for different spruce wood 
samples. This contradicts the general 
belief that slow growth wood requires 
a longer digestion period. However, in 
fast growing wood, the yields calculated 
on the bone dry basis are from 2 to 3 
per cent lower than with rapidly grown 
spruce. When the weight per volume 
reaches 0.4, yield figures remain prac- 
tically constant. These data are fully 
tabulated and expressed in various ways 
(per cent yield per dry wood; kg. of 
pulp per solid meter of wood; and no. 
of solid meters required to produce an 
English ton of 90 per cent stuff). Beat- 
ing the stock from rapidly grown wood 
is relatively difficult, requiring 70 min- 
utes to attain 45 deg. S.R. This is also 
true for wood at the crown of the tree. 
Other pulps require 25 per cent less 
beating time to reach the same degree 
of hydration. Fast grown spruce in- 
variably gives the weakest pulp as 
shown by tearing length and pop-test. 
The tear resistance is correlated with 
the ratio between the length and the 
width of the fibers used. However, 
statements that the dimensions of the 
fiber are the only determining factors 
in all strength tests should be scrupu- 
lously avoided. The author shows clearly 
that there are instances where (under 
similar conditions of beating and delig- 
nification) a pulp containing somewhat 
shorter fibers may actually be stronger 
in certain of its properties. In other 
words, the quantitative morphological 
examination of a wood is insufficient to 
make a safe prognosis regarding the 
strength of the finished pulp. In gen- 
eral, those pulps which contain an ap- 
preciable amount of summerwood fiber 
are the strongest, but here again due 
reservations must be made. Sulphate 
pulps were made experimentally with 


both spruce and pine platelets, again 
35x4x4 mm. Six parts of white liquor 
were used per part of wood. The alkali 
content was 20 per cent (for spruce) 
and 21 per cent (for pine). The sul- 
phide content 


| gms. NaS (calculated as NaOH) ] 
gms. NaOH + gms. (calculated as NaOH) 


was always 25 per cent. The digestion 
was carried out in steel autoclaves, kept 
under constant rotation in an oil bath 
where the temperature was raised from 
50 to 140 deg. C. in the course of one 
hour, maintained at that point for 2 
hours, and then raised to 170 deg. where 
it was kept for varying time periods 
(2 hours and 15 minutes, to 4 hours and 
15 minutes), depending on the wood 
used, and until the same Roe number 
had been reached in all cases. The cook- 
ing period is longest with fast grown 
spruce woods. Yields from such woods 
are the lowest, thus being inversely cor- 
related with higher lignin content. 
These marked variations in cooking time 
were experienced only in the case of 
spruce, not pine. However, in different 
pine samples the yields varied widely 
(when delignification was carried out 
to the same Roe number). Variations 
of from 43.8 to 50.9 per cent pulp were 
obtained. In the case of pine sulphate 
pulps these yields do not seem to show 
a relationship to the original lignin con- 
tent of the wood, nor to the pentosans, 
but appear due mainly to the fluctua- 
tions in the densities of the pine woods 
used. Despite the fluctuations in time 
required to reach the same degree of 
hydration, and the variations in tearing 
length, Mullen test, and tearing strength 
of the various pine pulps, there is every 
indication that, statistically, sulphate 
pulp made from pine is about 20 per cent 
weaker than spruce sulphate. The arti- 
cle includes 19 tables. Erik Hagglund. 
Papier-Fabr. 33, No. 8 (T. 8S.) 73-78; 
No. 9 (T. S.) 81-86 (1935). 


@ Researches on Kraft 
Pulp Production 


Working with pine, the investigators 
found that the usual yield for kraft 
pulp was 45 per cent. These yields may 
be increased to 80 per cent with a pulf 
which, although very dark in color and 
hydrated with difficulty, manifests prop- 
erties with regard to strength that 
closely simulate those of ordinary kraft 
pulp. This objective was gained by 
introducing CaOS (calcium oxysul- 
phide) into the cooking liquor. CaOS 
is formed by heating milk of lime with 
sulphur, in the proportions of 56 parts 
by weight of CaO to 32 parts of S. Very 
poor results were obtained by using cal- 
cium polyoxysulphide CaOS | (where n 
varies from 2 to 6). Liquors made by 
treating NaOH with flowers of sulphur 
require longer cooking periods, but give 
good yields. Digestion of the chips with 
calcium chloride solution prior to the 
cook with NaOH and sulphur had no 
effect. G. Dupont and I de Fayard; 
Chim. Ind. 31, 784 (1934); through 
Papierfabr. 33, No. 10 (Abstracts), 46 
(1935). 
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sulphuric acid is present, 


DURIMET 





No carbon pick-up in this induction furnace. 
The desired low carbon content (0.07%) 
is absolutely assured in Durco illowe. 


| pe Mill Superintendents have reported that | 
in no case have they ever had a failure of /ow 

carbon Durco KA2SMo from intercrystalline corro- | 
sion or any other cause. And low carbon Durimet | 
is serving just as satisfactorily where the presence 
vf sulphuric acid recommends its use. 


No matter what you want... pumps, valves, digester 
fittings, Panzl strainers, pipe fittings . . . all are 
procurable in these alloys. 


Investigate fully and you will find that these alloys 
are just what you need for handling hot sulphite 
liquors. For further information address. . . 


The DURIRON COMPANY, Ine. 


444 N. FINDLAY ST. DAYTON, OHIO 


CORROSION-RESISTING 


ALLOY STEELS 
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Beater 
Bars 


On the left—a standard straight 
bar for all ordinary beating re- 
quirements. 


Center—a Dowd staggered bar; 
a design that will increase circu- 
lation, suction and break-up of 
stock; also reduce friction and 
lower the risk of burning. 


Right—Simonds-Dayton corru- 
gated design; stronger and par- 
ticularly efficient because of the 
brushing action of the corruga- 
tions. 


Also Simonds- Dayton vented 
type — not shown — and all 
standard patterns. 


and Bed Plates 


Complete line—the new abrasive-steel combi- 
nation bed plate for use on long fiber stock of 
which kraft, wrapping, envelope and rag are 
typical. Brushes and draws the fibers. 








Also diamond, open center, and all standard 
patterns. 


Paper trimming knives, chipper knives, roll 
bar grinders, etc. 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE co. 


DAYTON. OF OHIO ro 
» Factories at DAVTON - BUFF, 




















There is a difference in 


paper machine FELTS. 


If you want the best 
insist on those bear- 
ing this trade-mark. 


The Waterbury Felt Co. 
SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 
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The COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK 


New York, May 1, 1935. 


RACTICALLY all indices indicate 
Press improvement in the general 

industrial and business situation. 
Employment is gaining, payrolls are ris- 
ing, basic manufacturing industries are 
increasing their production, retail busi- 
ness is expanding; in fact, conditions 
are showing gradual though certain im- 
provement. 

The latest report of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board states that 
business conditions registered further 
gains in March and the first half of 
April. The continued expansion of the 
automobile industry and the sharp rise 
in building were responsible for the in- 
crease in industrial activity, the report 
says. Automobile output for the first 
quarter reached a level higher than any 
in the preceding eight years with the 
single exception of 1929. Building and 
engineering contracts advanced in March 
by more than the usual seasonal amount 
as compared with February, total awards 
being 64 per cent higher in 37 eastern 
states than in February. Production of 
the steel industry in the first quarter 
was 21.6 per cent above that of the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

One of the foremost commercial agen- 
cies of the country predicts a sharp busi- 
ness rise lies immediately ahead. This 
survey states that a complete transfor- 
mation of sentiment has occurred, all 
the reports received being more decisive 
than at any time this year in the con- 
fident attitude taken regarding a more 
even tempo of progress from now on. 
Potential benefits of the five billion dol- 
lars appropriated by the Government 
have provided the stimulus needed to 
dispel the impatience which had ap- 
peared in some branches of industry and 
business because of the letdown in activ- 
ity toward the close of the first quarter. 
In the industrial centers of the Middle 
West retail sales have risen 10 to 18 
per cent over a year ago. In the South- 
west, retail sales have mounted 10 to 
12 per cent; the Pacific Coast States 
marked up increases of 4 to 8 per cent, 
and slight gains appeared in New Eng- 
land and the East. 

The improved sentiment has spread to 
the paper industry. Perhaps one of the 
most impressive signs that this is true 
is that paper manufacturers have bought 
raw material in substantially larger vol- 
ume, thereby attesting to their confi- 
dence in the outlook. In the case of 
wood pulp, it is reported purchases have 
run not only to the end of the current 
year but into 1936. Proof is accumulat- 
ing that orders for paper have increased ; 
most mills are reported operating at a 
good percentage of capacity, and in nu- 
merous instances stepping up their pro- 
duction to take care of the business 
coming in. 

Along with other groups of manufac- 
turers and business men, papermakers 
are looking forward to an excellent 
period of business during the remainder 
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of this year. The belief is almosi unan- 
imous that the second half of the year 
will be far more active than the first six 
months. Adverse Congressional influ- 
ence will have been removed, and it is 
felt effects of the Government’s back to 
work program and the spending of so 
huge a sum of money 4as has been appro- 
priated for carrying out the administra- 
tion’s plans cannot be other than bene- 
ficial. Some in the paper industry are 
anticipating a mild business boom in 
the last months of the year. 

Newspaper advertising in March in 
eighty cities of the country showed a 
gain of more than 5,000,000 lines, or 3.6 
per cent, over the same month last year, 
which in turn was 30 per cent better 
than in March, 1933, according to Ad- 
vertising Age. Classified advertising, 
referred to as an unusually sensitive 
business barometer, climbed 19 per. cent 
over March, 1934. Printer’s Ink reports 
newspaper advertising increased 5.2 per 
cent in March over February of this 
year, after the usual adjustments for 
the number of days in the month and 
for seasonal fluctuations. 

Newsprint output in the United States 
and Canada during March totaled 279,- 
210 net tons, compared with 295,122 tons 
in the corresponding month last year. 
In this country the production was 73,- 
528 tons, against 84,993 tons in March 
last year and 70,805 tons in Febru- 
uary this year. Canadian production 
amounted to 205,682 tons, contrasted 
with 180,305 tons in the preceding month 
and 210,129 tons a year ago. March was 
the first month since May, 1933, in which 
Canadian mills reported a decline com- 
pared with the year before, according 
to the News Print Service Bureau. 

Production of newsprint by Canadian 
mills during the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year was 587,946 tons, against 572,- 
950 tons in the similar period last year, 
an increase of 14,996 tons or 2.6 per 
cent. United States mills in the same 
time produced 224,999 tons, against 241,- 
589 tons last year, a decrease of 16,590 
tons or 6.8 per cent. Mills in both coun- 
tries in the three months’ period pro- 
duced 812,945 tons of newsprint, com- 
pared with 814,539 tons a year ago, a 
decline of 1,594 tons or 0.19 per cent. 

Shipments of print paper from Ca- 
nadian mills in March were 198,574 
tons, and from United States mills 74,241 
tons, a combined total of 279,815 tons, 
to bring about an increase in stocks at 
mills to 96,000 tons at the end of March, 
as contrasted with 89,605 tons at the 
end of February this year, and 61,603 
tons at the end of March last year. New- 
foundland in March produced 28,393 tons 
of newsprint, against 24,778 tons last 
year, and the Mexican output at 1,992 


tons exceeded the output of 1,287 tons in 
March a year ago. 

Production of paperboard in the 
United States in February reached a 
total of 249,299 net tons, according to 
the Census Bureau’s monthly summary, 
showing a decline from the 266,054 tons 
manufactured in the month before but 
a gain over the 223,366 tons produced 
in February, 1934. However, the output 
in February last was at 68.8 per cent of 
mills’ rated capacity, against 62.4 per 
cent in January, the smaller tonnage of 
production being due to the shorter 
month. Two months’ output this year 
amounted to 515,353 tons, recording 
sharp increases over the 453,677 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1934, and 
411,197 tons in the first two months of 
1933. 

New orders for board received by 
mills during February called for a total 
of 250,250 tons, against 277,780 tons in 
the preceding month, and unfilled orders 
held by manufacturers at the end of Feb- 
ruary were 83,276 tons, contrasted with 
80,046 tons a month earlier. 

Mills in the East are quoting $5 a ton 
higher on boxboards, now naming $40 
per ton on newsboard and $37.50 on 
chipboard for sidewalk delivery in New 
York and other consuming centers. 


¢ ¢ 
® Gair Acquires Two 
Canadian Plants 


Robert Gair Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced the acquisition of London Ship- 
ping Containers, Ltd., of London, On- 
tario, and of Canadian Containers, Ltd., 
of Windsor, Ontario. 

The acquisition of the Windsor and 
London plants marks the further exten- 
sion of the Gair interests in the Cana- 
dian paperboard industry, the Company 
having plants in Toronto, Campbellford, 
Frankford, London, Windsor, Hamilton 
and Montreal. 

The plants of London Shipping Con- 
tainers, Ltd., at London, and of Canadian 
Containers, Ltd., at Windsor, have been 
headed by Mr. Ray Lawson of London 
who took over the plant in that city 
more than 10 years ago and who in 
1929 organized the Windsor plant to 
take care of the industrial development 
in that section. Mr. Donaldson succeeds 
Mr. Lawson in the presidency of both 
companies. 

The plants at London and Windsor 
are devoted to the fabrication of corru- 
gated shipping cases and containers and 
will continue to be operated by their 
present management, maintaining the 
same standards of service to their cus- 
tomers in both territories. 
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su. Se a os 
Production UP-Costs DOWN N 


Once more, paper mill superintendents have 


opportunities to run for production records. 
Productive hours that pile up the tonnage, 
and pull down the c.p.t. 


And, as usual, many pleased superintendents 
gladly give credit to TENAX FELTS for un- 
interrupted runs over long periods. 


STRENGTH and ENDURANCE count on 
the profit side of cost sheets. 


“Non-Users Are the Losers’’ 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE ,N.Y. 


ore 
MEETS MODERN NEEDS 


ZISOZMAW 
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Busy production, engineering, and purchasing executives in the 
pulp and paper industry do not have to use methods in their 
work as antiquated as methods of bygone days. 


q The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue has been published to meet 
modern needs. It is of convenient size and well arranged for easy ref- 
erence. Use it when in need of information pertaining to equipment 
and supplies or when some specific engineering data is required. It 
will save you Time, Worry and Money. 


» » » Address all communications to the « « « 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Domestic RAW MATERIALS 


® Papermaking Rags 

While most reports describe the mar- 
ket for papermaking rags as compara- 
tively quiet, there are plenty of signs 
that buying by mills is on a fair scale 
and that the movement of supplies into 
consumption is of sufficient volume to 
be creative of a rather firm technical 
market position. It is quite true that 
paper manufacturers, virtually as a 
unit, are purchasing rag stock on a re- 
served basis, as they are other kinds of 
raw material. Few or none are stocking 
up; the policy in vogue is to await the 
development of requirements before ac- 
quiring necessary supplies, as manu- 
facturers have found through experience 
they have little or no difficulty securing 
the raw material wanted when they 
need it. 

However, rags—or certainly most 
grades of rag stock—are in a fairly 
healthy market condition, with consum- 
ing demand and coupled with it demand 
from export quarters just about or very 
nearly equaling the supply coming for- 
ward from collection and sorting sources. 
Dealers continue to issue warning to 
their mill customers that should con- 
sumption requirements expand only a 
little more, the probabilities are some- 
thing of a scarcity of many grades of 
rags would ensue, with a consequent 
upturn—and perhaps a fairly sharp one 
—in market prices. 

On the other hand, recent supply de- 
velopments have been in favor of those 
on the buying side of the market. The 
spring invariably sees an increase in 
rag collections the country over, and 
incoming supplies in late weeks have 
shown a gain. Whether the increase has 
been sizable is questionable, but there 
has been enough of an influx of supply 
to cause buyers to let down a bit in their 
market operations, and to lead to a 
slight recession in prices of some rags. 
This has been particularly evident in 
the bulky roofing rag grades, which 
have eased in value to an extent of a 
couple of dollars per ton. 

An important factor in the rag situ- 
ation is the export of papermaking rags 
from the United States to Europe. Va- 
rious grades of new cotton cuttings, and 
some old white cottons, are being 
shipped out of the country in substan- 
tial amounts. Mills abroad apparently 
are not securing all the rags desired, 
or else are buying needed supplies here 
at favorable costs, and are absorbing, 
in the aggregate, a fairly large tonnage 
out of the American market; certainly, 
a greater volume than in former years. 

Roofing rags have Sagged in price to 
where No. 1 domestic roofing stock is 
selling in the East at 1.20 to 1.25 cents 
per pound and No. 2 stock at 95 cents 
per hundred pounds f. o. b. New York. 
The western market is on practically 
these same levels, or but a shade less. 
New No. 1 white shirt cuttings are avail- 
able at 6 cents per pound f. o. b. dealers’ 
shipping points, fancy shirt cuttings at 
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2.25 cents a pound, new unbleached 
cuttings at 6.25 to 6.50 cents, new blue 
overall cuttings at 3.50 to 3.75 cents, 
light silesias at 4 to 4.25 cents, wash- 
ables at 1.75 ‘cents, and new bleached 
canton flannels at 5.50 cents. Many of 
these grades are moving also for export. 

Old cottons are about stationary in 
price at 2.75 cents upward, depending 
on quality, for No. 1 repacked whites, 
2.25 cents for No. 2 whites, 1.50 cents 
for twos and blues, and 1.30 cents for 
thirds and blues. 


® Old Paper 


The old paper market is in a rather 
featureless position, developing fair ac- 
tivity but little or no change in price 
levels. Board and other consuming 
mills are taking supplies in moderately 
good tonnage but not on a wide enough 
scale to affect ruling values; at any rate, 
buyers appear to be securing all the 
supply wanted without having to raise 
their prices. While there is consider- 
able complaint among dealers anent the 
prices prevailing on low, bulky grades 
such as mixed paper and old newspapers, 
it is generally acknowledged the high 
grades are bringing relatively good 
values. No. 1 mixed paper is 15 cents 
per hundred pounds f.o.b. shipping 
points in the East, and folded news 
22% cents. Books and magazines are 
comparatively low in price on a basis of 
50 cents per hundred pounds at ship- 
ping points in the East, but nearly all 
other descriptions are fairly high-priced. 
Shavings are selling at around 2.20 
cents a pound for No. 1 hard white and 
1.65 cents for No. 1 soft white; No. 1 
hard white envelope cuttings are bring- 
ing 2.50 to 2.60 cents, No. 1 old kraft 
paper 95 cents to $1 a hundred pounds, 
white ledger stock a cent per pound and 
colored ledgers 75 cents per cwt. 


® Pulpwood 


Pulpwood is moving in a steady way 
to consuming mills in a market exhibit- 
ing little or no change and no worth- 
while feature. Most manufacturers find 
contract supplies ample, engaging in 
almost no open-market operations. 


® Mechanical Pulp 


The market for mechanical wood pulp 
has quieted very perceptibly. One sa- 
lient reason, it is presumed, is that those 
consumers who have their own grinding 
plants and who at some periods of the 
year are actively in evidence as buyers, 
now are enabled to operate their own 
pulp mills since there is plenty of water 
in mill streams, and are engaging in 
scant buying of groundwood. Prices 
have shown an easing trend, and are 
on slightly lower levels. Canadian 
prime groundwood is reported readily 
available at $23 per ton ex dock Ameri- 
can Atlantic seaboard, and probably at 
less, while domestic groundwood selling 
in the open market brings scarcely more 


than $25 at producing plants. There 
has been some pressure from foreign 
or Scandinavian sources to sell ground- 
wood and this has had its influence on 
the market here. Prime Scandinavian 
groundwood is reported obtainable at 
$20, and perhaps even a shade below 
this price, on an ex dock Atlantic sea- 
board basis. 


® Chemical Pulp 

The chemical pulp market has devel- 
oped fair activity recently. Buyers have 
been much more in view, and in nu- 
merous cases have acquired supplies in 
considerable tonnage. A large business 
has been done by pulp producers in con- 
nection with the readjustment of sul- 
phite prices in accordance with the new 
scale of open-filing minimum prices an- 
nounced a couple of months ago, which 
reduced the established basis on bleached 
sulphite $5 a ton and on unbleached 
$4. Pulp manufacturers and importers 
having old contracts with paper mills 
have booked considerable additional ton- 
nage of orders in readjusting prices on 
these old commitments. 

Prime bleached sulphite is 2.50 cents 
upwards per pound, ex dock American 
Atlantic seaboard basis, and unbleached 
sulphite is 1.90 to 2.05 cents a pound. 
Domestic bleached soda pulp continues 
to bring 2.50 cents delivered paper mills. 
Such lots of domestie or Canadian kraft 
pulp as are sold in the open market 
fetch about 2 cents a pound delivered. 


* Chemicals 

Paper making chemicals rule gener- 
ally steady in price. Soda ash is quoted 
at 1.20 cents a pound in bags f.o.b. 
works, and solid caustic soda at 2.60 
cents upwards. Brimstone is $18 to $20 
per long ton at mines. Bleaching pow- 
der holds to a quotational range of 1.90 
to 2.10 cents per pound in drums f.o.b. 
works. 


® Rope and Bagging 

“Anything jute” is moving freely and 
at firm prices, by which is meant all 
kinds of old jute bagging are in demand, 
it is reported. Paper mills in some cases 
have paid up to 1.75 cents delivered for 
No. 1 scrap bagging, and it is usually 
admitted purchases are hard indeed to 
effect under a price level of about 1.35 
cents a pound f.o.b. dealers’ points. Old 
gunny bagging is actively sought and 
quotably strong. Roofing bagging is sell- 
ing at 80 and 85 cents per hundred 
pounds at shipping points, and perhaps 
higher. Old rope, on the other hand, 
is comparatively quiet. Paper mills are 
absorbing some supply in a quiet man- 
ner and generally paying 1.75 to 2 cents 
a pound at shipping points for No. 1 
domestic and 1.90 to 2 cents ex dock 
New York for No. 1 imported old manila 
rope. Old sisal and jute strings are in 
fair demand, whereas mixed strings are 
under buyers’ neglect. 
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BD How many hours 
do you get out of 
your rolls. 






"TRY a single Butterworth Long Life Roll, either 

new or refilled, in the stack with any other rolls. 
Time them all. § It is the extra hours that Butter- 
worth Long Life Rolls give that has influenced some 
of the largest concerns in the world to use them. 






H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


| BUTTERWORTH Calender ROLLS 











THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 


kinds of papers. Only one gradeand that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. K. BEECHER, Delaware, Ohio 








L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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Import and Export 


IMPORTS 


® Wood Pulp 


Activity in the imported wood pulp 
market has increased substantially since 
the announcement on March 18 of a 
downward readjustment of minimum 
sales prices on sulphite pulp. Paper 
manufacturers have resumed buying, 
and in numerous instances have ab- 
sorbed sizable tonnages of pulp for for- 
ward shipment from primary sources in 
Europe and Canada, in frequent cases 
purchasing up to the end of the current 
year and even into 1936. Much of the 
business done has been in connection 
with the readjustment by pulp importers 
and agents of prices in old contracts, the 
prices stipulated in these back commit- 
ments having been reduced to conform 
with the new and lower established mini- 
mum bases, and paper manufacturers 
contracting for additional tonnage of 
pulp at the revised price levels. 

That demand for pulp would be stimu- 
lated by the price readjustment was 
expected, since paper and board manu- 
facturers had held aloof from the mar- 
ket for some time while anticipating a 
change in the open-filed minimum sales 
bases. The price revision had been ru- 
mored for some weeks prior to the an- 
nouncement by pulp producers in Europe 
and Canada, in conjunction with pulp 
manufacturers in the United States, and 
consumers consequently refrained from 
purchasing for a considerable period. 

In short, confidence in the stability 
of wood pulp prices has been restored, 
and papermakers are proceeding to 
cover their raw material requirements 
freely, not hesitating to contract for 
shipments from abroad for some months 
ahead. The feeling is that chemical 
pulp prices will in all probability hold 
firm at prevailing levels for at least the 
remainder of the current year, and some 
in the trade express the belief that the 
next change will be upward. This, of 
course, is problematical, and depends 
on developments affecting the consump- 
tion of pulp, not alone in this country 
but in other important pulp-consuming 
countries. In the case of kraft pulp, 
however, it may be said the consensus 
of opinion is that present prices are 
comparatively low and it would not be 
surprising to many if an advance should 
occur, especially as kraft pulp mills in 
Europe are well sold up for this year 
and as consuming demand for such pulp 
is expanding steadily. 

Prime bleached sulphite is selling at 
the filed basis of 2.50 cents upwards per 
pound ex dock American Atlantic sea- 
board, some of the extra grades bringing 
2.60 and 2.70 cents, and higher. Strong 
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unbleached sulphite of prime standard 
quality is 1.90 to 2.05 cents ex dock 
Atlantic seaboard, and prime Scandi- 
navian kraft is 1.70 cents. It is said 
there has been a slackening in offerings 
of kraft; in fact, some Swedish mills 
are reported sold out-for 1935 and mak- 
ing no further offers for this year. 
Scandinavian groundwood has _ ruled 
rather easy in price, and is now reported 
obtainable at $20 a ton for dry pulp ex 
dock Atlantic seaboard, and perhaps at 
a shade under this level. 

Pulp imports into the United States 
dropped off during February, the de- 
crease being seasonal since most last 
open water shipments from Scandinavia 
had arrived at U. S. ports prior to that 
month. Chemical pulp importations 
amounted to 96,965 long tons in Feb- 
ruary, valued at $3,980,928, according to 
U. S. Department of Commerce figures, 
contrasted with 160,103 long tons of a 
declared value of $6,083,921 in the pre- 
ceding month, and 128,708 long tons of 
a value of $5,003,543 in February, 1934. 
The combined imports in the first two 
months of the current year totaled 257,- 
068 tons, against 253,619 tons in the 
same time last year. 


® Paper Stock 


Imports of rags for papermaking into 
the United States in February amounted 
to 6,703,529 pounds, valued at $57,290, 
according to official Department of Com- 
merce statistics, showing a decline com- 
pared with 9,782,416 pounds of a de- 
clared value of $104,727 imported in the 
same 1934 month. Receipts during the 
first two months of the current year 
reached 16,520,000 pounds of a value of 
$171,102, against 13,336,487 pounds of a 
value of $164,378 in the same time last 
year. Imports of miscellaneous paper 
stock, embracing old rope, bagging, 
waste paper, etc., were 3,892,475 pounds 
of a value of $56,052 in February last, 
contrasted with 4,509,740 pounds of a 
value of $72,583 in the similar month 
a year ago, and for the first two months 
of this year 9,502,819 pounds of a value 
of $137,401, compared with 8,947,074 
pounds of a value of $147,520 last year. 


® Paper 

Imports of paper and paper products 
into the United States during February 
declined 13 per cent as compared with 
the preceding month, although exceeding 
February, 1934, receipts by 8 per cent, 
according to U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce figures. Total imports were 
valued at $5,540,584, against $6,399,259 
in January last, and $5,129,203 in Feb- 
ruary a year ago. Newsprint consign- 
ments, as usual, represented the bulk 


of these imports, accounting for $4,762,- 
564 out of the aggregate importations 
in February this year, and representing 
an increase of 11 per cent over the cor- 
responding month of 1934. Pulpboard 
in rolls and other boards, cigarette 
paper, and kraft wrapping paper made 
up the bulk of the remaining imports, 
which were valued at $778,020 in Feb- 
ruary, an increase of 7 per cent over 
January but a decrease of 15 per cent 
compared with February last year. Re- 
ceipts of cigarette paper and kraft 
wrapping were larger, while receipts of 
boards showed a decided decline con- 
trasted with January. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of paper and paper products 
from the United States during February 
were practically on a level value with 
the preceding month, notwithstanding 
that February was a shorter month 
than January. Compared with February, 
1934, a rise in value of 14 per cent took 
place, which was fairly well distributed 
over the various items on the schedule. 
Mentioning first the major items, ship- 
ments of newsprint, book papers, boards, 
including insulating and wall boards, 
writing paper and paper bags were all 
larger than during the corresponding 
month last year. Shipments of old and 
overissue newspapers, which have grown 
to be a considerable item in our export 
trade, showed a slight decline compared 
with both January this year and Feb- 
ruary, 1934. A more decided decrease 
was noticable in wrapping paper exports, 
which dropped off about one-third com- 
pared with the preceding month and 
12 per cent contrasted with a year ago. 
Shipments of greaseproof and water- 
proof papers, however, continued to hold 
up well, the January and February ex- 
ports, which were about equal, exceed- 
ing the February, 1934, figure by 65 per 
cent. Exports of surface-coated papers. 
formerly among the leading items, de- 
clined 45 per cent compared with the 
preceding month but were correspond- 
ingly larger than during February a 
year ago. Shipments of toilet paper 
were nearly double those of last year and 
exceeded the January exports by 45 per 
cent. Total exports of paper and paper 
products reached a value of $1,548,207 
in February, against $1,561,223 in Jan- 
uary this year and $1,362,409 in Feb- 
ruary last year. 

Exports of paper base stocks totaled 
in value $723,635 in February, compared 
with $567,470 in the same 1934 month. 
The largest item was sulphite wood pulp, 
shipments of which were valued at $599,- 
729 in February, against $479,425 in the 
similar month last year. 
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How Are Your Weights? 


If present equipment does not give the 
necessary control, why not try a 


TRIMBEY 
Weight Regulator 


1250 in use on all grades and weights of paper 





If you have never used the ““Trimbey”’, or have 
any doubts as to the service it will give, we will 
gladly install one in your mill on 30 days’ trial 
without obligation on your part. 











ALSO :: KNOTTERS :: PULP SCREENS :: FREENESS RECORDERS 
CONSISTENCY REGULATORS :: METERING SYSTEMS 


-TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


























1500 FEET rer MINUTE 
NEW CAMACHINE 10-5 


for waxed gummed 
and plain papers 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR ST. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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